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CAN WE COMPETE WITH THE WEST? 





Evewisn farmers thought they cowld not live 
without “ Protection.” “Free Trade” in grain, 
they said, “ would bring them into direct competi- 
tion with American farmers, who, beside having 
rich, new land, had no rent, tythes or taxes to pay.” 
They said and thoughit that such competition would 
prove'their rui, and tire ruin of the country. Long 
was the struggle and bitter the strife which wrung 
from the agrtcultaral interest an unwilling assent 
to the removal of duties on imported grain. The 
manufactoring interest triumphed, and the farmers 
for a while suffered nearly as much as they had 
anticipated; but they soon adapted themselves to 
their altered circumstances, and to-day English ag- 
riculture is, on the whole, as profitable as it was 
under protection. 

This has been effected by a change in the system 
of agriculture. They were brought into direct 
competition with other grain-grow ing countries, but 
they had still one of the best markets in the world 
for the sale of butchers’ meat. They turned their 
attention more to the raising and fattening of cattle 
and sheep, and an unexpected result followed. 
They not only had more meat to sell, but the fat- 
tening stock so increased the size and richness of 
their manure heaps that they obtained as much or 
more grain from the smaller area than from the 
larger breadth of land formerly sown! 

The same result has attended the growth of the 
beet for sugar in some districts of France. Much 
land was devoted to this crop, but the remaining 
land was so enriched by the refuse beets fed to cat- 
tle, that it produced more than if the whole land 
had been devoted to grain. 

Can we compete with the grain-growers of the 
West? The English farmers, contrary to their 
fears, have not been ruined by being brought into 
competition with other countries, partly because 
of the expense attending the conveyance of grain, 
and partly because they turned their attention to 





producing beef and mutton, in which they had still 
very little competition from foreign countries, We 
have to compete with the West. Can we do so 
successfully ? 

Some farmers say we can not; but we think they 
are mistaken. 

The high freights on grain give us all the pro- 
tection we need. It costs thirty-four cents a 
bushel to send corn from Chicago to New York, 
and the farmer living in.the interior of Illinois 
can not get his corn or wheat to Chicago for less 
than it costs us to send it to New York; so that 
we receive full thirty-four cents a bushel more for 
grain than the farmers living on the prairiga of 
Illinois. How they manage to raise corn aud wheat 
and sell it at such prices is more thaa we oan UD 
derstand. We yet little enough bheve, but still we 
get thirty-four cents a bushel more than they do; 
and it must be remembered that every cent per 
bushel we get over and above the cost of produc~ 
tion is clear profit. 


In the production of grain, therefore, we need 
not fear competition with our brethren at the 
West. But how is it in the prodactian of beef, 
pork, mutton, butter, cheese and wool? The freight 
on a hundred dollars? worth of these articles is 
very much less than on a hundred dollars’ worth 
of grain, Other things being equal, therefore, they 
are far better able to compete with us in the pro- 
dugtion of these products.than ig the-production of 
grain; and the tendency of such a condition of 
things is to force the Western farmers. to raising 
beef, pork, mutton and wool. So far as the cost 
of sending these to market is concerned, they have,. 
as compared with grain, @ decided advantege- 
over us. 

This leaves us in rather aa embarrassing pasi:- 
tion. If the competition was in producing grain 
instead of meat, wool, &c., we could readily, meet 
it. The increased production of meat and wooli 
would enable us to make our land richer; hnt am 
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it is, the more grain we grow and sell, and the less ean be used with profit, but that time will assy ' 
stock we keep, the poorer our land will become. arrive, and our farmers—and especially our j 
The land at the West, too, is generally believed | er's’ sons—should study the chemistry of may 
to be naturally richer than ours; and if this is the | if they would avail themselves of the ay 
case, it adds another drawback to our position; for | te be derived from an intelligent use of the yapigns! 
while the system of agriculture which would seem | fertilizers which science brings to our notiee, |) | 
to be most profitable to us renders our poor land | re | i? yi 
still poorer, that which is best for the West ren-| WHEAT IN WESTERN NEW YORE 
ders their rich land still richer. From what we 
have seen of the West, however, we think the fer- 








“Tue extent of wheat now cultivated in Westem 


“i i” ‘1 has b. a hell | New York is fast reaching the maximuin ame 

Si as bee agg 20. | a . el. 
tility of the soil has been exaggera e ' it will wear) 06 gsemer years, when it was the granaty of gag! 
out souner than ours, and will, in a few years, need W 


manure quite as much to keep up its i 


est.” 
So says the editor of the Prairie Farme 


evanese. | he ia right. We can not help feeling son 
: ‘ . z some d 
Aduitting all this, however, the fact remains! 4 6 


bi , | Of satisfaction as we recall the position taken 
7a ar res af - . 7 ° : . ‘i 
that we are at axeresecs or ” nwa wo the Genesee Farmer in the disastrous midge yea 
petition in the production of eef and pork; an of 1856-7. Some of our so-called agricultaal 
it would seem that wool will soon be added to the | 


: : Jecidedly the ed : 3 papers, and not a few of our farmers, advo 
list. We have decidedly the advantage in produc- | the abandonment of wheat culture, wilt 


ing grain; but to rales the Jargest crops we need | writer labored hard to induce our wheat-grower, 
manure, and to obtain this we have to keep stock; | to persevere, We assured them that the midge 
and here we are met with severe competition from| > thi ae te Rel foae on 
he West. What should we do? There are two eater pr Rar barge tas: 
wras Meche : ‘ in England and Scotland, but did comparatively 
little damage because farmers kept their land jn 
1st. We must, more than ever before, realize the high condition and raised heavier crops. We 
fact that “tillage is manure”—that the literal recommended, not the abandonment of wheat cul- 
meaning of the word “manure” (man: 8, hen, and | ture altogether, but the sowing of it only on such 
3 , | 
euvrer, to work,) is hand-labor. To manure the | land as was naturally dry or had been well under. 
land is to hoe, to dig, to stir the soil, to expose it | drained, and which could be got into the best con- 
to the atmosphere, to plow, to harrow, to cultivate. | dition previous to sowing. The great point we 
The ancient Romans made Stercutius a god because showed was to get wheat into flower earlier in the 


or three ways open to us: 


i 


he discovered that the droppings of animals had the | 
same effect in enriching the soil as to hoe it. We 
can leave the modern method of manuring land 
to our Western farmers, while we go back to the 
original method of stirring the soil. Mr. Lawes 
has raised a good crop of wheat every season for 
over twenty years on the same land by simply 
keeping it thoroughly clean by two plowings in the 
fall and by hoeing the wheat in spring by hand. 
The Rev. S. Samira, of Lois-Weedon, has for years 
raised successive crops of wheat by a process of 
trenching the land with a fork and by hand-hoeing. 
We do not advocate this system, but the principle 
is applicable to our case. We can manure our land 
by better tillage. 

2d. We can be more than ever careful in saving 
all the refuse matter on the farm and in compost- 
ing it. We can avail ourselves of peat-deposits 
and of lime and of plaster, and of all other natural 
fertilizers. 

8d. We can use more or less artificial manures. 


season than the midge made its appearance. The 
midge did the most damage on low land, where 
the wheat was late, and we predicted that the eyil 
would prove a blessing by compelling us to under. 
drain, and to make the land richer and cultivate it 
more thoroughly. All this has been accomplished, 
Good farmers need no longer fear the midge. But 
we can not too often call attention to the means 
necessary to avoid injury from this insect depred» 
tor. They are, in brief: 

1. Select the earliest and dryest land; and iff 
is not naturally dry, underdrain it. And it mv 
be borne in mind that much land which appes 
dry is still in need of underdraining. All } 
which contains stagnant water at any season, 
the year needs underdraining to enable it to 
duce the earliest and best wheat. High, rolli 
land often needs draining as much or more tl 
low, level land. Dig a hole three feet deep, 
see if water remains in it; and if so the land 
underdraining. Good seed, good culture, 
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The time has not yet come, perhaps, when these 





sowing and the best of treatment will all prov ‘ 
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OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, } 

Rochester, N. ¥., December 1, 1862. } 
Dear Sir: I trust you are well pleased with the 
@zxesrz Farmer, and that you will promptly hand 
in your subscription for 1863 to our Agent, if there 
jsone in your town, and if there is no one acting 
as Agent for us, I should esteem it a favor if you 
would form a Club. You will find our terms to 
Agents, together with a List of Premiums, &c., on 
thelast page of this number. Our Club rates for 
the Farmer are fifty cents a year, and for the 
Rurat Annvat fifteen cents. I will cheerfully 
send you Subscription Lists, Specimen Copies, &c. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
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qamparatively little value if this fundamental ope- 
ration of underdraining is neglected. 

9. Sow only as much land to wheat as can be | 
made rich enough to insure a vigorous growth, 
the midge destroys five bushels of wheat per acre, 
and your land is only rich enough to produce ten 
bushels, the midge will leave you only five bushels | 


ae | 
per acre; but if your land is rich enough te pro- | 


i 


duce thirty busheis, and the midge eats five bushels | 


as before, you have still twenty-five bushels per | 
aére left. The midge destroys as much in both | 
cases, but in one half the crop is consumed and | 
only one-sixth in the other. 

$. Sow as early as possible without increasing 
the liability of injury from the Hessian fly. The 
Hessian fly deposits its eggs in the young plants in 
autemn, and proves more injurious to early sown 
than to latesown wheat. The midge, on the other 
hand, deposits its eggs in the ear of wheat when it 
is in flower, and the earlier the wheat is the 
more likely is it to escape. As to the time of | 
sowing, therefure, we have to avoid the Hessian | 





fly on the one hand and the midge on the other. 
In this ‘section, if we sowel as early as the 20th of | 
August, the Hessian fly would most likely prove 
injurious; and if as late as the 20th of September, 
the midge would almost certainly make havoe in 
the crop. The first week in September is now 
considered the best time to sow in this vicinity. 

4. Select the earliest varieties, for the reasons 
above nained. The Mediterranean generally es- 
apes on account of its earliness, Its drawbacks 
are its dark color, (though it has greatly improved 
in this respect.) and its liability to lodge when 
sown on rich land. The Soules’ is the most popu- 
lar white wheat we have at present. Under favorable 
gonditions we may reasonably expect a good yield. 

These are the four principal points to insure 
suceess in wheat growing. They are precisely 
those which we advocated when the midge first 
made its a;pearance, and the experience of our 
best farmers has determined their correctness. 





Satur, Sutrnur anp Bacon ror Snegp.—A sheepg 
keeper in Indiana says he promotes the health of 
his flock by a free use of salt, and an occasional 
use of sulphur mixed with the salt or with feed, 
and two or three times a year he gives the sheep 
some old bacon, which is cut up and mixed with 
the salt. Another sheep-keeper thinks tar better 
than the fat bacon, thongh it is more work to ad- 
minis‘er it, for each sheep has to be canght and its 
mouth: opened and the tar put in with a paddle. 
Another one thinks resin, in powder, mixed with 
salt, or meal, or grain, fed to sheep, just as good as 
tar, and a great saving of labor. 





IRRIGATING GRASS LAND. 


We hail with the greatest pleasure every suc- 


If! cessful attempt to introduce the practice of irriga- 


tion into this country. We have witnessed its 
beneficial effects so frequently abroad, and are so 
well satisfied that it would add greatly to the pro- 
daction and profit of thousands of American farms, 
that we feel justified in frequently calling the a.- 
tention of the intelligent readers of the Genesee 
Farmer to the subject. Sanrorp Howarn, of the 
Boston Cultivator, who, both from his experience 
as a practical farmer and from his visits to Europe, 
is eminently qualified to speak in the matter, has 
recently visited the farm of Mr. Crarx Rice, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., where some seventy acres of 
grass land is irrigated in the best manner. The 
water is applied only to the grass crop, and when 
the land is under cultivation, as a portion of it is 


every year, the water is shut off. Other portions 


|are permanently in grass, and these are irrigated 


every year. 
he farm is situated on quite a high hill, near 
the summit of which is a basin comprising several 
acres, which‘was formerly a boggy swamp, and the 
source of a sma!l stream which meandered through 
a portion of the farm. By throwing a dam a few 
feet in hight along the lower edge of the swamp, 
a reservoir was formed which holds a large quantity 
of water. The water, soon after it leaves the 
reservoir, is divided into several main channels by 
which it is carried to different fields, where it is 
made to flow in thin sheets over the grass. It is 
the common practice to let the water on in spring 
before the snow is gone; sometimes the snow is 
several feet in depth over the whole surface when 
the water is turned'on. The effect of the water is 
to melt the snow next the ground, slowly, so, that 
after a while there is a space between the snow 
and the grass. The water also thaws the ground— 
which sometimes, when the snow falls early, is but 
little frozen—and the grass soon starts, so that by 
the time the fields are bare they become beautifully 
green. The water is kept running on the grass 
until about two weeks before haying is commenced. 
As soon as the first crop of grass has been cut, the 
water is flushed over the ground, and the gray 
stubble is soon hidden by a luxuriant second 
growth. Most of the irrigated land produces from 
a ton and a half to two tons per acre at the first 
cutting, and an after-growth equal to half a ton 
per acre, which is sometimes mowed and some- 
times fed off. 
Mr. Riog has irrigated more or less for twenty- 
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five years, and he finds no diminutiow in the crop, | will pay without reckoning in the manure; but it 
# 

while the quality of the grass improves. The large | is clear that in estimating the comparative profits 


crop of grass from the irrigated meadows enables | of selling the hay or feeding it cut on the farm 

him to sell considerable quantities of hay, and yet | the value of the manure ought to be taken into 
e | : . 

have enough left to make manure sufficient to keep | consideration. 


up the fertility of the farm. 





THE HIGH PRICE OF BARLEY. 





———_—_—_ +> © 


KEEP THE SHEEP AT HOME. Bariey commands an unusually high price this 
season. In this city it is worth over one doMar per 
Tue high price of pelts is inducing some farm- | bushel, and in New York over a dollar and a half 
ers to sell their sheep. We think they err in so | In some of the Western cities the price is equally 
doing. Mutton is now comparatively low. The, high. 
only reason why sheep are high is on account of| It was thought by many that the war and the 
the demand for wool; but as there is little reason |tax on beer and ale would have a tendency to 
to acticipate any reduction in the price of wool| lessen the consumption of barley, and doubtléss 
before the next clip comes in, and as there’is every | this is to some extent the case; but the demand is 
reason to believe that mutton will be much higher | still greater than the supply, and prices are high in 
next spring than it is at present, we think it far | consequence. 
better to keep and feed the sheep during the winter| The standard weight of a bushel of barley in 
than to sleughter them now. Illinois is 44 lbs.; in Massachusetts and Vermont, 
Fattening sheep in winter, if properly attended | 46 Ibs.; in Pennsylvania, 47 lbs., and in all the 
to, is one of the most profitable branches of | other States and Canada 48 Ibs. 
American agriculture. It is so not because the| The standard weight of wheat is 60 lbs. per 














sheep increase very much in weight, but rather be- | bushel; so that, by weight, a bushel of wheat is 
cause of the enhanced price of mutton in the | equal to a bushel and a quarter of barley. In New 
spring. If we had to depend merely on what the | York barley is worth $1.50, and the very highest 
sheep gain in weight, it would hardly pay to fatten | quotation for the choicest samples of white wheat 
them in winter. The increase in mutton would | is $1.65. That is to say, 60 lbs. of wheat are 
scarcely pay for the amount of fodder consumed. | worth $1.65, while 60 ibs. of barley are worth 
Thus a sheep, weighing 100 lbs,, would eat 3 Ibs. | $1. 874; in other words, ordinary barley, weight for 
of hay per day, or its equivalent, and increase say weight, is worth 224 cents a bushel more than the 
14 lbs. per week. From the middle of November| choicest sample of white wheat! 
until the middle of March, such a sheep would va American barley, as compared to the English, is 
336 lbs. of hay; and all that we get to pay for it| of very in ferior quality. It is not at all uncom. 
is 24 lbs. of mutton, worth, at 6 cents per Ib., | mon to find ordinary malting barley in England 
$1.44, or $8 57 per ton for the hay. But suppos- | weighing 57 ibs. per bushel; while our barley sel- 
ng such a sheep to be now worth 3 cents per lb. | dom overruns the standard of 48 lbs., and fre- 
live weight, and next March 5 cents per lb., we | quently is not over 44 ibs. per bushel. There are 
should get for the 336 Ibs. of hay consumed $3.20, | | two causes which have tended to produce this re- 
or over $19.00 per ton. This is the proper light | sult: First. The malt tax in England, amounting 
in which to consider the question of fattening | to 64 cents per bushel, is the same on poor barley 
sheep in winter, and we feel confident that it will| as on that of the highest quality. It is quite an 
be found profitable. object, therefore, with malsters to secure the best 
“Keep the sheep at home,” then, we repeat. Do| barley that can be raised. Comparatively high 
not force them upon the market, and thus crowd | prices are paid for good barley, while inferior 
down the price of mutton, which is too low al- | samples can not be sold to the malster at any price, 
ready. Mutton is now frequently sold by the ear- | Under this stimulus great efforts have been made 
cass in New York at 3 cents per lb, True, sheep | by farmers to improve the quality of barley. They 
command high prices, but it is on account of the | have succeeded so well that English barley now 
high price of pelts, and not because mutton is in | sometimes weighs as much per bushel as wheat. 
demand. bi Second. While the malt tax has stimulated English 
We have said nothing about the value of the | Cormers to great diligence in the cultivation and 
manure, because, as yet, many farmers do not take | improvement of this grain, our farmers have hith- 
this into consideration. Fattening sheep in winter | erto received little encouragement to improve the 
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quality of their barley. Malsters too frequently 
pay as much for poor barley as for good, and the 
consequence is the quality of the crop, instead of 
improving, has actually deteriorated. We believe 
our barley to-day is not as good as it was fifteen 








years ago. 
Malsters and brewers are now beginning, how- 


ever, to discover the importance of using good 
parley. There can be littlq doubt that one reason 
of the superior quality of English ale is owing to 
the excallence of the barley used for malting, and we 
hazard little in saying that the time is not far dis- 
tant when good barley, weight for weight, will 
command a much higher price than inferior 


samples. 





GRINDING CORN IN THE COB. 





“Wut it pay to grind corn in the cob?” 

To answer this question intelligently it will be 
necessary, first, to ascertain what the cobs are 
worth as food; and secondly, how much it costs to 
grind them. 

From the only analysis we have ever seen of 
corn cobs—that of Dr. Satissury—we should say 
cobs, when ground, are worth about as much as 
good wheat straw. 

What it is worth to grind them we do not know, 
but the millers in this city charge four cents for 
grinding a bushel of ears of corn, and five cents 
for grinding a bushel of shelled corn. 

Estimating that two bushels of ears, weighing 
80 Ibs., will yield a bushel of shelled corn, weigh- 
ing 60 Ibs., we have in the two bushels of ears 20 
Ibs. of cobs. Now to grind this 60 Ibs. of corn 
and 20 lbs. of cobs (two bushels of ears), costs 8 
cents, while to grind the 60 Ibs. of shelled corn 
alone costs 5 cents; so it costs 8 cents to grind 20 
Ibs. of cobs. This is equal to $3.00 per ton: in 
other words, the ground cobs cost $8.00,per ton. 

If, however, we estimate that it costs a cent a 
bushel to shell the corn, the ground cobs would 
only cost us two dollars per ton, 

Hay and all kinds of fodder are very high, and 
it would seem that the cobs should be worth $2.00 
per ton. There are those, too, who think that 
cobs mixed with the meal are an advantage over 
and above the nutriment they afford. On the 
whole, we think it will pay well in this section to 
grind the corn in the cob. 

a 

Cuartes Bracn, of Penn Yan, Yates county, 
N. Y., has invented a flax-dressing machine of 
much merit. 


THE BOUND VOLUMES OF THE GENESEE FARMER. 





Messrs. Eprrors: Seeing your offer in the 
Genesee Farmer to send the last six volumes of 
your paper “handsomely bound” for five dollars, 
I concluded to invest. I received them in good 
order, prepaid, by express. They more than came 
up to my anticipations, There are no six volumes 
in my library that afford me more satisfaction, 
either to look at or examine. I have but one fault 
to find: The volume for 1860 is better bound than 
the rest. Perhaps you thought this your premium 
volume, and that it was entitled to a handsomer 
dress! If this was your idea, I agree with you, 
though I would have preferred to have had them 
all bound precisely alike*. 

I have been examining this same volume for 
1860, and am surprised at the amount of valuable 


4+ information which it contains. The first article in 


the book, on the “Nature and Value of Peat and 
Muck,” is admirable. Every farmer should know 
what is there asserted on the authority of Prof. 
Jounson, that “a well-made compost of two loads 
of muck and one of stable manure is equal to three 
loads of the manure itself.” 

The next long article, on “Thomas Bates,” the 
great Shorthorn breeder, I read with much pleasure; 
and though I do not feel very friendly toward 
England just now, yet I could not help liking his 
honest, farmer-like countenance. Give us more 
lives and portraits of agricultural worthies. 

The next article, on “English Bacon,” did not 
specially interest me, as I am not acquainted with 
the article. 

**Beans and Indian Oorn for Milch Cows” are 
next spoken of —doubtless very good food, but I 
do not think it will pay to feed beans when they 
are worth $2.25 per bushel. Do you? [No] 

The “Spirit of the Agricultural Press” is good— 
as it always is. There is no part of the Furmer I 
read with more pleasure. [Excuse me, Messrs, 
Editors!] After this I skipped a number of short 
articles, the borticultural department, editor's table 
and advertisements, (by the way, would it not be 
well to leave them out in binding?) and came to 
the leader on “‘ Bones as a Fertilizer,” in the Feb- 
ruary number, which is capital. 

Next we are told how the Hon. A. B. Dickinson 
raised seventy-two bushels of barley per acre. This 
was not pleasant to read about. (My crop was 
only 18 bushels per acre this year!) 

On the next page I got a new idea: that heavy 
oats, weight for weight, are worth more than light 
oats. Such is, of course, the case, but it had not 
occurred to me. 

Then I turned over a page or two, and came to 
the “Genesee Farmer Prize Essays.” We have 
here nineteen prize essays on various subjects, evi- 
dently written by practical men. These essays 
alone are worth the price of the volame; but in 
addition to them we have an immense amount of 
information on all subjects interesting to the farmer 
and gardener, and I can not but wish that every 
farmer in the State had. this volume of the Genesee 
Farmer for 1860 in his library. It costs but a dol- 





* All the volumes are bound alike, except that the volume for 
186) has a purple-colored back. We think with you, however, 
that it would have been better to have had them all of a uniform 





color.—Eps. 
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lar, and I can sincerely say that if I could not get 
anther, I would not part with it for five dollars in 
gold ! x. ¥. Z 


Remarxs.—We are glad our esteemed correspond- 
ent is pleased with his purchase, We feel sure that 
no one interested in agriculture or horticulture can 
have a more useful work in his library than the 
last six or seven bound volumes of the Farmer— 
and certainly nothing cheaper and more convenient 
for reference can be found in the whole range of 
agric:) ural literature. We greatly need an Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia of Agriculture ; but in the absence 
of such a work, our best and most convenient 
source of information on the various subjects which 
almost daily occur to the mind of one engaged in 
the multitudinous labors of the farm, the garden 
and the orchard, will be the bound volumes of a 
monthly agricultural journal, furnished with a 
eomplete index. 

The volume for 1860 is one of the best of the 
series. The Prize Essays, to which our corre- 
spondent alludes, are specially valuable, and they 
are as useful and interesting now as on the day 
they were written.—Eps. 





ASHAMED TO BRING STRAW TO THE CITY. 


A few days since, we asked a good farmer of this 
county to bring us a load of straw for bedding 
horses. He replied, ‘I have plenty of straw, and 
would like to accommodate you; but the fact is, 7 
am ashamed to be seen bringing a load of straw to 
the city / 

Knowing our friend was in the habit of bringing 
potatoes, grain, etc., to market in person, we did 
not, for the moment, see the point of his objection ; 
but we were not left long in doubt. He is an ob- 
serving farmer, and has found that the only way 


to raise good crops is to keep up the condition of | 


his land by making manure, and for this purpose 
he is careful to preserve his straw both for fodder 
and litter. He would be ashamed to let red-root 
and Canada thistles overrun lis wheat fields, be- 
cause it would show that he was a bad farmer, and 
for the same reason he did not like his neighbors 
to see him selling straw. 

We like the idea, It is a healthy and hopeful 
feeling — this sense of shame at farming poorly.— 
We all like the good opinion of the community in 
which we live, and that man is highly favored who 
has neighbors who do not approve of poor barns, 
broken fences, scrubby cattle, foul fields, and sloy- 
euly cultivation, And not less so when they can 
see the folly of growing too much grain, keeping 
too little stock, and selling the hay and straw in- 
stead of converting them into manure. 

We must get our straw from a less enlightened 
neighborhood, 








es 
NOTES BY &. W. 


Eps. Gen. Far.—lf anything ought to recom. 
mend an agricultural paper to the reflecting part 
of the farming community, it is the apparent up. 
selfishness of its editor, who spends both hig time 
and money in experimenting. with varied manures, 
on a growing crop, that his readers may have gra- 
tuitously, the benefit of his patient labor and ‘prac. 
tical experievce. But perhaps | set your self-denial 
a little too high, and that your field experiments, 
year after year, are mainly due to your dar ing pas- 
sion for the art Agricuiture. I well remember 
when I was @ boy, hearing Washington, Allston 
say, that painting was his highest enjoyment, and 
that the only reason he did not paint more, was 
that his health and strength would not permit,— 
You probably have as great a pasion for producing 
the maximuin in vegetable growth, as Le had to 
reach the greatest exc-Ilence in his high art. Both 
lived in the gratification of a darling passion, and 
the scoffed miser d: es no less, 

As your experiments this season in the growth 
of sorghum, gives a mysterious valve to yypsom 
as manure, I will recite a single experiment of my 
own, made without the aid of either gypsum or su. 
perphosphates, in specific form. Three years ago 
I grew a few rows of sorghum in my clay garden; 
stull manure in a crude state had been trenched in 
the tall before, the soil was forked over before 
planting, and the drills made with the hoe; al- 
though [ sowed the seed liberally along the drills, 
and covered them with fine, warm, rich svil, not 
more than one half germinated; and as with yon, 
there were many vacant spaces of two or three 
feet each; as I thinned out the rows, I filled up 
the vacant spots with strong plants, then four 
inches high, and every one thus transplanted lived 
and grew as thriftily as any in the rows; the plants 
were thinned out to eight and ten inches apart, the 
rows tliree and a half feet apart. For several weeks 
the sorghum grew very slowly, not half as fast as 
sweet corn in the same garden; but after hot 
weather set in, it was rampant, sending out many 
suckers that attained a hight «f six or eight feet, 
while the main stalks were from 1) to 13 feet high, 
and from one to one and a fourth inches in diame 
ter. I cut up the stalks in October, and fed them, 
cut in short pieces, to the cow, as long as they 
lasted, but the seed failed to ripen thoroughly. 

Josern Wricur has grown another monster crop 
of Dent corn this season, on seven acres; he got 
the seed as usnal from the West. One acre care- 
fully measured, yielded 157 bushels of ears; as the 
ears are longer and better filled to the end of the 
cob than prairie corn generally, he intends to mea- 
sure the shelled corn of this uere accordingly, pre- 
mising that it will measure neariy 120 bushels; the 
cob has no collar, and it does net weigh as much by 
nearly one-fourth as the cob of the vight-rowed 
Flint corn, Vixcext Suvurt, of Fayet:e, has also 
grown the Dent corn the three past seasons, with 
great snecess; he is contident thet its cereal yield 
is full one-third more on the same soil, than that of 
Flint corn. 

Catawba grapes only ripened well bere this sea- 
son when they had been thinned out early; where 
the bunches hung in masses there were any sour 
grapes. I picked my Concords by the 20th of Sep- 
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per. Isabellas were eatable by the first of Oc- 
tober, but did not retain their refined sugar sweet- 
ness after the middle of the month. We had no 
here to kill the grapevine leaves until the 
night of the 6th of November; then snow fell two 
inches, and the mereury went down to 22°; an 
earnest, I take it, of a long boating season. 

Strawberry plants, set out in August and Sep- 
tember, generally failed, owing to the paucity of 
rain. We have had no short crops this season, if 
we may except buckwheat, and this failure is due 
to extreme dry weather. 

The sad depreciation in the currency is anything 
but a preseut misfortune to the farmer, as it makes 
a shipping demand for most of his productions, 
even butter; and consequently raising the prices, 





The Waste of Manures in Cities. 


I have been reading in the “ Miserables,” Vicror 
Hugo's very lively and instructive chapters on the 
sewers of Paris. He quotes Lise to show that 
4ancient Rome’s cloaca absorbed all the well-being 
of the Roman peasant ;” that when the Campagna 
of Rome was ruined by the Roman sewer, Rome 
exhusted all Italy, and when she had put Italy in 
her cloica, she poured in Sicily, then Sardinia, 
then Africa. With epigrammatic wit Hueo says, 
“this example Paris follows with all the stupidity 
peculiar to cities of genius.” With her 140 miles 
of sewers, Paris precipitates into the Seine and the 
Sea, hundreds of millions in those simple elements 
which she has gathered from the soil far and near, 
never to be returned to it. Thus he says, “the 
cleverness of man is such, that he prefers to throw 
one hundred millions of the best guano in the world 
into the gutter!” But he continues, “ when drain- 
ing everywhere, with its double function, restoring 
what it takes away, shall have replaced the sewer, 
that simple impoverishing washing, then, being 
combized with data of » new social economy, the 
product of the earth will be increased ten fold, and 
the problem of misery will be wonderfully dimin- 
ished. In the meantime, Europe is ruining herself 
by leakage and exhaustion.” Thus far, the Chi- 
nese is the only nation that has fram necessity been 
compelled to return to the earth all the elements of 
the food consumed, in order that it may produce 
sufficient nutriment to subsist its immense popula- 
tion. Edinbargh is, I believe, the only European 
city that has commenced distributing its sewerage 
to the surrounding country, a3 manure for both 
grain and grass; and it is said that the experiment 
is a great success. How soon will the day come 
when what has long been a necessity in China, and 
now in Europe, the appropriation of sewerage as 
manure, wil! also be a necessity to the United 
States? The city of New York alone, now daily 
destroys the corn and cattle of a large district of 
country, every simple element of which goes into 
the sewer, to be “‘in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried,” never to be again quickened into vegeta- 
ble and animal life! 

Often has this deponent gone from the fetid ma- 
bure streets of New York, sickened with the con- 
fined air and compound smells of a tainted atmos- 
phere, to the gravelly soils of Staten Island, or the 

sandy plains of Long Island, when, in the fresh and 
stimulating sea atmosphere, the arid soil alone cried 





aloud, for those elements of fertility which were 








the plague spot and bane of the great Babylon. I 
then could but reflect, that Providence had designed 
from the beginning, that those hangry silicious 
plains should be the recipients of the wastings of 
the great city; the easy, grateful soil, being already 
perfectly prepared and underdrained by nature's 
hand, to need nothing but that which in the city 
was a crying daily waste, a source of squalor and 
disease. 

_ New York has her poor honses, her charitable 
institutions, without stint. But methinks the 
crowning charitable institution is not that which 
displays the finest architecture, dr that which the 
most comfortably feeds and lodges its eleemosyn- 
ary inmates; but that which usually employs them, 
while it feeds them. I want to see on the under- 
drained, bushy plains of Long Island, a vast mar- 
ket, fruit, and flower garden, or gardens, manured 
by the city wastings, sewerage, if you please, and 
worked by the cities’ poor: Such a consummation 
would relieve panperism of its bane,—idleness, its 
demoralizing chronic helplessness—by a discipline 
and practical daily training, that leads to self-reli- 
ance and snbsequent self-respect, and consequent 
usefulness in the world. 8. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1862. 





LANGUAGE OF FOWILS. 


Eps. Geneszk Farmer: By the term “language” 
in reference to fowls, we do not mean sounds 
which can be mutually understood, but that many 
fowls have various sounds and voices adapted to 
express their various passions, wants and feelings— 
such as anger, tear, love, hatred, hunger, and the 
like. All species are not equally eloquent: some 
are copious and fluent, as in their utterance, while 
others are confined to a few important sounds; no 
one is quite mute, though some are silent, The 
language of sounds is quite ancient, and like the 
ancient mode of speech, of other bipeds, very 
eliptical: little is said, but much is meant and un- 
derstood. 

We shall confine our remarks to the domestic 
fowls of our yards, which are most known, and 
therefore best understood. 

No inhabitants of a yard seem possessed of euch 
a variety of expression and so copicus a language 
as common poultry, Take a chicken of four or 
five days old and hold it up to a window where 
there are-flies, and it will immediately seize its 
prey, with little twitterings of complacency; but 
if you tender it a wasp or a bee, at once its notes 
become harsh and expressive of disapprobation 
and a sense of danger. When a pullet is ready to 
lay, she intimates the event by a jeyons and easy, 
soft note. Of all the occurrences of her life, that 
of laying seems to be the most important; for no 
sooner has a hen laid her egg, than she rushes forth 
with a clamorons kind of joy, which the cock and 
the rest of his mistresses immediately adopt. The 
tumult is nos confined to the family concerned, but 
catches from yard to yard, and spreads to every 
homestead within hearing, until at last the whole 
neighborhoed is in an uproar, As soon a3 she is @ 





nother, her new relation demands a new language: 
she then runs clucking and scampering about, and 
seems agitated as if possessed. The father of the 
flock has also a considerable vocabulary; and if a 
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bird of prey passes over, with a warning voice he 
bids his family beware! The gallant chanticleer 
has at command his amorous phrases and his terms 
of defiance. But the sound by which he is best 
known is crowing; by this he has been distin- 
guished in all ages as the countryman’s clock or 
alarum, as the watchman proclaims the divisions 
of the night. His “cock-a-doodle-do-oe,” trans- 
lated, means, “ Women do not rule here-e.” 

The peacock, with his gorgeous train, now de- 


mands our attention; but, like most of the gandy | 


birds, his notes are harsh, grating, and shocking to 
the ear; the yelling of cats, and the braying of an 
ass, are not more disgustful. The voice of the goose 
is trumpet-like and clanking; the hiss of the gan- 
der is formidable and full of menace and “ protect- 
ive of his young.” The flight of wild geese is 
generally in a straight line, or in two lines approx- 
imating to a point. In both cases the van is led by 
an old gander, who every now and then pipes his 
we l-known honk! honk! as if to ask “how they 
c ine on;” and the honk of “‘all’s-well ” is returned 
by some of the party. Among dacks the sexual 
distinction of voice is remarkable; for while the 
quack of the duck is loud and sonorous, the voice 
of the drake is inward and harsh, and feeble, and 
scarce discernible. 

Turkeys have a language of their own—known 
and understood among themselves as well as their 
owners understand written language. It may not 
be Hebrew, or Greek, or Dutcli, but answers 
their own purpose. It can not be as extensive as 
that of the Chinese; but by it, young and old of a 
turkey community will learn to communicate their 
thoughts to each other in far less tinte than small 
children in an infant schoo] will learn the elements 
of our vernacular dialect. By a particular word— 
t» them it is a word—or whistle, or, sound uttered 
by one of the older members of the flock, partic- 
uarly if uttered by the gobbler, should there be 
fiity of them, all will stop feeding and jook up to 
learn what is wanted. This will be invariably 
done, if the old gentleman or one of the old ladies 
should discover a hawk hovering high in air; the 
mother becomes agitated with fear, and uses the 
natural language of that passion; her young ones 
catch the fear by imitation, and in an instant con- 
ceal themselves in the grass. At the same time 
that she shows her fears by her gesture and de- 
portment, she uses a certain exclamation—* Koe- 
ut,” “Koe-ut”—and the young ones afterward 
know that the presence of their enemy is an- 
nounced, and hide themselves as before. 

This note of danger, as well as the other notes 

fthe mother-turkey, when she calls her flock to 
their food or to sleep under her wings, appears to 
be an artificial language, both as expressed by the 
mother and as understood by the progeny; for a 
hen teaches this language with equal ease to the 
ducklings she has hatched from supposititious eggs, 
and educates as her own offspring; and all our do- 
mestic animals are readily taught to come to us for 
food when we use one tone of voice, and to fly 
from our anger when we use another. 

The cock-turkey struts and gobbles to his mis- 
tress in a most uncouth manner; he has also a pert 
and petulent note when he attacks his adversary. 
When a hen-turkey leads forth her young brood, 
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| appears, though ever so high in the air, the careful 
| mother announces the enemy with a little inward 
| moan, and watches him with a steady and attentiy 
| look ; but if he approach, her note becomes a 
|est and alarming and her outcries are redoubled, 
How do turkeys know the character of these 
Goths and Vandals of the feathered races until 
they have experienced their ravages? They appa- 
rently do know it from instinct. Persons, Wiser 
than ourselves, may answer the question. We can 
not. ©. N. BEMENT 
Bennington Center, Vt., November, 1862. ’ 





ABOUT RAISING CORN. 


“Gor your corn all husked, neighbor?” 

“Yes; I finished up yesterday while it rained 
traced it this morning, and have got it into the 
chamber safe and sound.” 

*“ How did it turn out this year?” 

“ Well, not as good as Jast, but a fair average 
crop.’ 

““T don’t see how you always manage to get good 
corn when the rest of us can’t raise half a crop; 
| now mine was’nt worth much more that the har. 
| vesting; and there’s Smirn, he cut his up for fod- 
der. My land is about the same as yours, and] 
keep as much stock and make as much manure as 
| you do, and I don’t see why I can’t raise as good 
|corn. Must.be you’ve found out some different 
| way from us.” : 
| ‘There is no secret in it, neighbor, and I know 
|no reason why my crop should be better than 
| yours, unless it is that I take more pains in rais- 

wig it.” 

* What kind of ground do you plant on?” 

“T usually use that two years from the sward, 
which was first sown with oats and cropped the 
previous year with potatoes, giving it a good ma- 
nuring with barn-yard manure; then plow in the 
fall and again in the spring, when it will de in good 
tilth for the corn.” 

“Do you always plant corn on old ground ?” 

“No. I sometimes plant on greensward broken 
in the spring.” 

“Don’t you think ’tis better to plow sward for 
corn in the fall?” 

“T prefer the spring, when, if you have team 
enough and ’tis properly turned, it is about as easy 
as old ground. Wait until corn-planting time, 
turn over the sward nicely, let it lie just long 
enough to become thoroughly warmed, then put in 
the seed, and by the time it gets fairly rooted the 
turf turned under will begin to heat, and you can 
almost see your corn grow.” 

“* What kind of manare do you think is best for 
corn ?” 

“Hog manure, always; and next, that from the 
privy and hen-house, mixed with muck or good 
loam; but the less old leached barn-yard manure 
you use the better for the crop, 





As neighbor 
Jongs says, ‘I had about as lief have one shovel 
full of mannre that a hog has rubbed against as 
two of that from the barn-yard.’ ” 

“T know hog manure is best for corn; what do 
you suppose makes it so?” 

“One cause of the inferiority of barn-yard ms- 
nure is the leaching process which most of it un- 
dergoes before it is considered good ‘old manure; 





she keeps a watchful eye; and if a bird of prey 


but the principal cause is the difference in the 
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yalue of the food that goes to form it; for the 
galue of the manure from any animal depends on 
the quality of food consumed, and not any pecu- 
liarity in the animal. So you see there may be a 

t difference in the goodness of manure, even 
from two animals of the same species; for if one 
be fed on poor fodder and meadow hay, and the 
other on good English hay aud plenty of provender, 
the manure is richer in power in proportion. 
Hence the superiority of hog manure; for except 
man, the hog, perhups, receives the most nutritious 
gnd valuable kinds of food.” ri 

“Don’t you use any artificial manure? 

“Nothing except a little plaster. I roll the seed 
in it, and place a little on each hill just after the 
corn comes up. I think this last application of 
especial value if the season happens to be dry, 
But there is another point in which I take consid- 
erable pains with my corn, and that is in regard to 
the selection of seed. It is my habit to take only 
those ears that are perfectly ripe, are full and en- 
tirely filled out at the end, and particularly only 
those from stalks which have two or more ears, | 
do this for the reason that there is a law of Nature 
that ‘like produces like’ to a certain extent, and I 


my crop be, other things being equal; and [ think 
that by a careful and judicious selection of seed for 
aseries of years the quality and quantity of corn 
must be visibly increased.” 

“How do you usually save your corn?” 

“T trace all I can conveniently, give the pig-ear 
corn to the hogs, and spread the remaincer on the 
chamber floor. it isa little more work to trace or 
braid up the corn, but when "tis once done and 
bung up you have no more trouble with it,” 

Belfast, Me., 1862. GEO. E. BRACKETT. 


SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 








Tae Vatve or Foop ror Cattite.—The Maine Farmer 
says: “The nutritive value of food is estimated by the 
quantity of nitrogen it contains.” This was the old rule, 
but since the results of Mr. Lawes’ experiments in fatten- 
ing cattle, sheep and hogs, were published, we supposed 
It is certainly not a correct 
It would make 


the idea was abandoned. 
method of estimating the value of food. 
a bushel of peas more nutritious than two bushels “f corn, 
which we all know is not the case. It would be nearer 
the trath to say that the nutritive value of food is in pro- 
portion to the amount of available carbonaceous matter 
(starch, oil, sugar, ete.,) which it contains, This should 
form the basis of our estimate of the value of food, and 
then the more nitregen we can get in addition the better. 
Corn is perhaps too carbonaceous, and peas and beans too 
nitrogenous, A mixture of the two would be better than 
either alone, 

The amount of nitrogen in the food determines the 
value of the manure derived from it, but not the nutri- 
tious value of the food itself. Clover hay contains twice 
as much nitrogen as timothy hay, but while it is very nu- 
tritious, it is not worth twice as much as timothy hay.— 
For making manure, however, it is twice as valuable. 


Tak Caearest Way to Raise Turnrps. — ALBERT 
Prase says, in the Furmington (Me.) Chronicle, that he 


lish turnips.” He manures his land at the rate of 20 or 
80 loads to the acre; sows the seed by hand, about the Ist 
of July, first marking off the rows about 15 inches apart, 
with a marker mude in the form of a hand rake; then 
cover the seed by drawing a dray load of stones over it 
till the surface of the ground is made fine and quite hard. 
He thins carefully, “pulling out the largest weeds.”— 
This is all he does until harvesting. This year he got 
“100 bushels from 31 rods of ground,” This is equal to . 
516 bushels to the acre. 

Not a very big crop, Mr. P., and your method of eul- 
ture is not of the most approved pattern. Jnstead of 
having the rows only 15 inches apart, it would be better 
to have them two feet or twoand a half feet apart, Then 
instead of “ pulling out the largest weeds,” you could use 
the horse cultivator between the rows, and destroy all the 
weeds with the hand hoe, thinning the plants 12 inches 
apart at the same operation. This is the plan adopted in 
Canada, where a thousand bushels per acre are not un- 
frequently obtained on acres together. 


Does it Pay to Feep Hocs?—A correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer answers this question in the negative.— 
Last winter he took two shoats weighing over 100 Ibs. each, 
and estimated to be worth $12. He fed them carrots, 
potatoes, corn, barley, peas and buckwheat meal, to the 
value of $32.45. He killed them early this fall, and the best 
one weighed only 3434 Ibs., for which he got 6c. per Ib., 
or $20.61—say $41.22 for the two. Deduct from this $12, 
the original value of the pigs, and we have a loss on each 
pig of $1.61. In addition to the above food, the pigs had 
the waste from the house and the milk of three cows, for 
which nothihg is charged, 

At the present prices of grain in the Eastern States, we 
cannot see how pigs can be fattened with profit, if the 
pork only sells for 6c. per Ib. 

Taz Awenican Mitxixg Macaixe.— This machine, 
which ‘was alluded to in the Genesee Farmer some years 
ago, and which we thought more ingenious than practi- 
cally useful, created quite a furore in England. The right 
to manufacture was sold fora large sum, and the machine 
is now made by the “Cow Milking Machine Company,” 
of Smethwich, near Birmingham. The Irish Farmers 
Gazette says a public trial was recently held, in which 
the machine gave satisfaction, though it is admitted that 
“none of the cows were clean milked,” but it is supposed 
“this will not be the case when the machine is tried on 
new milch cows and heifers.” 


“SHALL We ALL RAISE Woo.?”—Such is the caption 
of an article in the Maine Furmer. It says that, stimu- 
lated ‘by present high prices, many are curtailing other 
branches of farming, and turning all their capital and 
energies to wool-growing. The writer thinks they should 
not be in a hurry to sel! off all their cows, and all their 
colts and oxen, and go with a rushinto the -heep specula- 
tion, Extremes fin any business ure seldom lasting, and 
it is better to pursue a mixed system of agriculture. 


Fatt Pirowrxe ror Cory.—A correspondent of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, plowed a field of Jand for corn last 
fall, leaving a strip in the center of the field unplowed. 
The field was cross-plowed this spring, and on the part 





believes he “has foynd the cheapest way to raise Eng- 


not fall-plowed the crop was fully one-third less than on 
the rest of the field. . 
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NOVA SCOTIAN APPLES IN ENGLAND. 








Tue leading article in the last numer of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, is devoted to an account of a 
collection of fruit, sent from Nova Scotia to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition at London. 

The apples “‘ were distinguished for size and the 
brilliancy of their colors.” Among the specimens 
particularly alluded to are, the Gravenstein, “a 
Danish apple, of the highest excellence for both 
table and kitchen—beautiful specimens, far finer 
than those sent the other day from Denmark and 
Germany. Blue Pearmain, an excellent variety, 
not unlike the King of the Pippins in shape, but 
three times as large. and prettily mottled all over 
with reddish spots, giving the whole apple a warm 
brown aspect.” Many other well known varieties 
are described in glowing colors, and the editor re- 
marks in italics: ‘All these were from open stand- 
ards.” The fact that such beautiful apples can be 
grown on ordinary trees in the open air, seems to 
surprise him. After alluding to other varieties, the 
editor remarks : 


“What gives this collection special interest, is 
the example it affords of the excellence of the cli- 
mate of a Colony which half the world believes to 
be dismally dreary. Such apples as these are, and 
such pears, plums, and apricots as these were, can 
only come from a country at least. as genial as our 
own. Wecannot but wonder indeed that the Eng- 
lish markets are not supplied with Nova Scotian 
fruit; for it is far finer than most of that impor- 
ted from the United States. Such Gravensteins, 
such Blue Pearmains, such Chebuctos, are rarely, 
if ever, seen in Covent Garden, where they would 
make a fruiterer’s fortune.” 


We have no doubt about it. They would “make 
a fruiterer’s fortune.” Why is it that we do not 
export more apples to England? Never was there 
a better time to send them than the past season. 
Apples never were cherper, finer or more abund- 
ant, and yet but comparatively few, at least from 
this section, have been exported. 

These Nova Scotian Apples were “ put in boxes 
consisting of little compartments for each variety, 





————————__!:_: 
of the collection: “Notwithstanding the distann, 
it has traveled, part of its contents are as fresh, and 
in as good condition as if they had been brought 
from the nearest fruit-room.” 

The pears were much decayed, having been 
packed in moss—“ the worst possible material,” 





CULTIVATION OF GRAPES, 





Ovr friend Samuvet Wittrams, of Waterloo, N, 
Y., ina private note remarks: “The grape business 
bids fair to be run into the ground. Fine Isabellas 
were sold here at five shillings (62}c) per bushel, | 
have made a little wine. The pure juice was very 
sweet, yet to give it alcohol to preserve it, I added 
two pounds of coffee sugar to the gallon.” 

We do not think there is any danger of running 
the grape business into the ground. Fruit of all 
kinds has been unusually abundant the past season, 
and the prices have consequently ruled low. Such 
an excessive crop may not be produced again for 
many years. There is little danger of permanently 
overstocking the market with good fruit. Even 
the present year the low prices did not last very 
long. Good pears in New York, such as Bartlets, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchess d’ Angouleme, 
Seckel, &c., which usually bring from $12 to $15 
per barrel, sold this year, at the opening of the 
season, for $4 per barrel; but it was only fora 
few weeks. We presume the low prices induceda 
greater consumption, for it was not long before 
pears went up to $8 and $10 per barrel.- It is so 
with apples; there has been an immense crop all 
over the country, and freights have been exceed- 
ingly high, and labor very scarce, so that every- 
thing seemed to conspire to reduce the price far be- 
low an average. Apples, however, are now higher, 
ard the probability is that before next spring good 
ptices will be obtained. 

Taking one year with another, a good apple or- 
chard is highly profiitable, and we see no reason 
to apprehend a permanently overstocked market. 
For twenty years people have been saying that we 
were planting too many trees, but still the supply 
of good fruit has not on the whole been equal to 
the increasing demand. So it will be in the fature, 
Fruit is no longer a luxury, It is fast becoming 4 
necessity in every family, and those who plant good 
varieties, and take care of their orchards, will meet 
with their reward. 





Very full extracts are given in the Cottage Gar 
dener from Miss Coopgr’s Journal of a Naturalist 
in the United States, under the head of “ Extracts 


which was packed in bran.” The editor remarks , from a too much neglected Book.” 
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HORTICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 








Tas California State Fair was held at Sacra- 
mento, on the last day of September, and notwith- 
standing the disastrous effects of the late floods, 
there were quite a large number of entries, and 4 
s very good attendance. The California Farmer 
gavs that “the city was filied to repletion.” 

Figs take a prominent place among the fruits.— 


the largest collection was 56, and there 
was another of 48 varieties. Apples seem to be 
mitivated more than any other fruit, except 
rapes. Several exhibitors had over twenty varie- 
‘ies, One apple, Gloria Mundi, measured 15} 
inches in circumference. Five plates of Bartlett 
pears were shown, being specimens of five differ- 
at crops grown in the same year, on the same 
tree! 

It is difficult to find out how large the various 
willections were, as they are often all classed to- 
giher, as “‘a large collection of appies, pears, 
peaches and grapes.” One exhibitor had two va- 
rieties of plums, and there was but one other com- 
petitor and he had only one variety. Jzssz Morret 
bad Japanese pears from a tree five years old from 
the seed, and Major J. Binwet1, of Chico county, 
had two varieties of Japanese pears, Pomegran- 
ses are in the list, and quinces were shown by 
wveral persons. The list of fruits was not large, 
and there is not a flower mentioned in the cata- 
logue, except twe vase-boquets in the collection of 
one exhibitor. 


stash, weighing 174 pounds, and a turnip, two 
feet and 11 iuches in circumference, weighing 15 
pounds, are mentioned as noticeable for their size. 
The strong points of the Fair seem to have been 
g the display of stock and of fancy work. The large 
number of entries in the latter department, prove 
that the ladies of California are “ keepers at hue.” 
The absence of “the splendid collection of fruits 
sod fluwers” from Surrn & Gorpen is regretted by 
the Cal. Farmer, and Mr. Srru is spoken of 2s one 
who has done much for the Horticultural interests 
| ofthe State. His losses were so great by the flood 
that he was unable to exhibit. Messrs. Write & 
Houuster are also mentioned as being prevented 
for the saine reason from adding to the display. 
Inthe address by the President, ie says that— 
“In regard to fruit, soil, and climate, the market 
of one of our smallest towns will compare favora 
bly with that of a provincial city in the interior of 
France, Paris, Vienna, London, Berlin, cannot 





One exhibitor is credited with 21 varieties. Of 


In vegetables the display was not large. A} 








| display as large a variety of fruits of their own 
| raising, as the fruit stands of San Francisco or Sao- 
/ramento daily exhibit.” 

| It, is pleasant to see that in the pursnit for gold, 
| the calmer and purer pleasures of horticulture have 
| not been forgotten, 





TREE PLANTING. 


“ Have you never heard of the student who, on 
| being told that the crow would sometimes live @ 
| hundred years, bought a young crow to try the ex- 
| periment?” Yes, indeed, we have heard of him— 
the irony is excellent—and of Dr. Jonnson’s grow? 
“about the frightful interval between the seed 
and the timber.” Still, we say, plant trees. The 
who plant at once, instead of wasting their breat 
in selfish complaints of the shortness of life, find 
luxuriant foliage waving over them much sooner 
than expected. But, whether you live to see 
the maturity of your trees or not, be benevolent 
enongh to plant for posterity. Transmit to your 
children the inheritance of rnral beanty received 
from your fathers, greatly angmented. By all 
means plant, and plant well, and the result wil? 
overpay the labor, And let net your work end 
with planting. Feed your treesetrom year to year 
with generous food and guard them from injury, 
And in the words (slightly altered) of an old plan- 
ter: “What joy may vou have in secing the sue- 
cess of your labors while you live, and in Jeaving 
behind you, to your heirs or successors, a work 
that, many years after your death, shall record 
your love to your conntry! And then rather, 
when you consider to what length of time your 
work is like to Jast.” . If you have country homes 
to embellish, be content with simplicity. Remem- 
ber that a great establishment is a great care, and 
that the proprietor is apt to become a slave to it. 
Let your dwelling place ty marked with what 
painters call “repose.” Make them the nbode of com- 
fort and refined enjoyment, places wh ch always af- 
ford you agrecable ocenpution, but not oppress you 
with care.—North American Reriew, 





Drap Animas ror Grave Vixgs.—At the last 
meeting of the Fruit Growers Society of Western 
New York, the opinion was advanced that dead 
animals buried beneath grape vines, imparted a 
disagreeable flavor to the fruit. In the discussion 
which followed, J. J. Tuomas, to show how soon 
animal matter decomposed in a porous soil, stated 
that he once buried a cow in a heap of muck, and 
that in a year the whole animal had disappeared 
except the bones, The fact is an interesting one— 
showing that muck an‘ loam not only absorb the 
gases eliminated, but also accelerate decomposition, 

Mr Tuomas is not in faver of burying dead ani- 
mals under grape vines. He prefers thorongh cul- 


tivation to high manuring. Like ourselves, he 
recognizes the fact that ‘id/age is manure, and there 
is probably no man in the country that has done 
more to disseminate the idea among farmers aud 








gardeners, 
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PEACHES IN UNFAVORABLE CLIMATES. 


We have alluded in the Genesee Farmer to the 
success of Levi Bartiett, of New Hampshire, in 
growing peaches by protecting them with snow in 


the winter. In the Country Gentleman for Octo- 
ber 23 he says: 

“ About a year ago I stated that I had a number 
of peach trees, the limbs of many of them being 
on and near the ground; these lower branches are 
usually covered in the winter by the snow, and 
being thus protected they have been pretty sure to 
produce peaches every year. This year I have 
about twenty trees thus yielding peaches, and, as 
they are all seedlings, there is quite a variety as to 
color, size and quality—some having a beautiful 
searlet blush upon one side; others are almost 
snow white; others are nearly red or yellow. 
These two last kinds ‘the old folks at home’ call 
Rare-ripes and Melacotoons. But the great ma- 
jority are white—some with skins nearly as smooth 
as nectarines, 

“There are on several of the trees scattering 
peaches above the ‘snow-line,’ but few and far be- 
tween when compared with those branches that 
were snow-covered. I can ‘appreciate, the differ- 
ence between a ripe peach plucked freshly from 
the tree, and one picked immature and carried one 
hundred miles to market;’ and I think thousands 
apon thousands of our New England farmers might 
have a supply of peaches every year, that are now 
destitute, if they would rear trees, give them the 
right training and proper winter protection—all of | 
which can be done without any great outlay of 
time or money. By training so as to have the 
limbs near the ground, and perhaps pinning them 
to it with hooked pins, the syow would usually be 
a suflicient protection; but probably it would be a 
safer way to cover them with branches of ever- 
green trees, or possibly straw might answer. If 
standard trees were preferred, they might be pro- | 
tected by inclosing them in evergreen trees, Last | 
Saturday, being at the village, I met with a man 
who related to me an experiment he made last 
autumn with a peach tree, Late in the full he pro- 
cured hemlock and spruce trees about a dozen feet 
high; with a crowbar he made holes around the 
peach tree, and set out the evergreens, so as to 
completely protect it from sudder changes of the 
weather. Early in May he removed the hemlocks, 
and the result of the operation was, that none of 
the tenderest limbs or blossom-buds were injured 
by the co'd of winter. The tree is very thrilty, five 
or six years from the seed. This morning I rode 
out two miles to examine the tree, and I have no 
doubt there is over two bushels of fruit upon it to- 
day, large and fair, and just beginning to ripen. 
Now, what Isaac Hunr has done in the way of 
growing peaches away down here, a little this side 
of the north pole, others can do, and have peaches 
without money or price. With one exception, I 
have seen no peaches upon trees exposed to the 
winter; but I have seen this season a great many 
pretty fair peach trees, ‘but nary a peach upon 
them.’” 





ED se 
Tue Scottish Farmer says that water from a gas- 
tank is very destructive to all kinds of garden 





insects, 


SHELTER FOR PEACH ORCHARDS. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I notice in the N 
number of the Genexee Farmer, 
ence to the statement of Mr. Sanpers in the Prai. 
rie Farmer. Please allow me to say, that vente, 
ing from his facts will not do for such as have ~* 
the advantages which St. Joseph, Mich., me 
as a fruit raising country. My reasons for maki 
this statement are brietly these: "6 

1. St. Joseph is on the east side of Lake Michi, 
gan, which never freezes, and consequently the 
winters are milder, and the winds warmer than 
they would otherwise be. 

2. They are for the reason above stated, pro. 
tected by nature’s own providing from winds 
which in the prairies of the West, and timber 
lands, too, prevent the successful cultivation of the 
peach. 

3. To my certain knowledge, peach trees pro. 
tected by having corn-stalks and other materia 
placed among their branches, have preserved ther 
fruit, while adjoining trees have lost theirs, 

4, Trees planted on the south side of a house, 
and protected on the west and southwest by a largg 
barn, have fruited every year, while others in ¢. 
posed situations, have failed every time. 

I am therefore in favor of protecting every tree, 
and always, unless in such a situation as St, Joseph, 

Elm Cottage, Fulton Co., Ii. ELGIN. 


—. 


> Novembe 
4N article in refep. 





Tue Fascination oF Fruit Currurs.— A cor. 
respondent of the New York Tribune, in an a. 


count of the Horticultural Exhibition at Chicago, 
says :— 

“T was amused to notice how much the exhibit. 
ors thought of their fruit; with many, this is the 
first year their trees have borne, and this care was 
particularly the case with those who have lived it 


-| cities, and who only a few years ago turned their 


attention to fruit growing. - Hour after hour they 
stood by their tables, their eyes running from plate 
to plate, and often they rearranged them 80 thit 
each pear and bunch of grapes should show th 
best that it conld. Human affection is scarcely 
less devoted, I was reminded of a young wife with 
her first baby. Some may call this a species of 
insanity. Very well, I own to being a little insan 
on strawberries, But people do not understandit, 
They do not have before them the years of pert 
vering industry, as the fruit-grower does, and they 
have no long hopes realized. They know not how 
he kas watched his trees through all seasons, til 
they have become “familiar trees ;” how he ba 
thought of them when falling asleep, or on 4 jou 
ney, or how he has walked among them with bit 
wife on Sunday afternoons. Of all the descent 
ants of Adam, none have so nearly succeeded it 
getting back into Paradise as the fruit grower,’ 
Phd Santi si Pa Repel 

Tne Tatiow Tree.—This tree has lately bet 
introduced into India from China. From its seeds 
tallow and oil are procured, which ace extensive 
used in Chine, Its wood is hard and durable, at 
its leaves yield a black dye. The tallow and dl 
are very easily extracted from the seeds. It is ai 
that by its produce alone the taxes are paid in the 
district of Hong Kong. So says the 
Times, 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS FROM FOREIGN TRuFFLEs were exhibited by Mr. J. Wainwrient, 


JOURNALS. from Kettering, at the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 








Dz. W. J. BERKELEY, of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, |. 
disposes of the “inte question,” very completely, 
apd offers the best reasons to prove its unfitness 
( gg asubstitute for cotton. 

Ir is proposed to cultivate the Japanese wax 
tree in France. The vegetable wax is one of: the 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Gardener's Chronicle, 
in a very long and minute account of the Great 
Show of the Royal Horticultural Society, says that 
the most remarkable feature of the exhibition was 
the display of gourds, Several persons had over a 
, v hundred in their collections, and two hundred va- 
principal Prine cages ian. Gt nent, rieties were sent from the Society’s gardens. The 


jpobtained from the seeds. ‘ largest of the mammoth variety weighed 103} 
Turre are three International Horticultural | pounds, and two others weighed 100 pounds each. 
Exhibitions held in Europe this season—one in One called the Snake, was eight feet long, and there 
; was every size down to the tiniest, which was 
scarcely as large as a good sized gooseberry. One 
Some fruit, &c., is expected from Oanada. variety called the Marmalade, was shown with a 


F'orist has a beautiful colored plate | P0t of marmalade made from the gourd, but the 
Tur London Bio E report does not say whether the marmalade was 


Belgiam, one in Vienna, and one in London. 

















of two new Rhodanthes (2. maculata and R. atro- eatable. 

sanguinea) which it says are “among the finest of on. tenien 

theadditions which have lately been made to the SPARE THE INSECT EATERS. 

cass of half hardy aunnals,.” Ar a recent meeting of the New York Farmers’ 


Tue Journal of Lorticulture commends the | Club, Soton Rosrnson justly remarked : 
“We need more information about insect- 
: +s: qr, | destroyers. We have made war upon birds, for 
wet clayey soils. There are hedges of it in Kew pve fancied injury they do to the crops, without 
griens from five to ten feet high, and not more! considering that they are natural enemies of in- 
six inches through at the bottom, and barely | Sects; we hate the sight of toads, and kick them 
than g ’ A . : ° ° 
inch thick at the t It savs truly that no | 0* of our path, without stopping to consider how 
S — ~ 4 2 a? y “~~ | many insects. hurtful to the garden these toads have 
plant is more pliable, or bears pruning or clipping! destroyed; we have a deadly enmity against 
better. skunks, and teach the boys and dogs to catch and 
, as | kill, without stopping to consider that every skunk 
Dr. Farpemo W. Morris, resident physician of | yon 9 man’s farm is worth, annually, the interest 
the Halifax Visiting Dispensary, N.8., has written of a hundred dollars, It is true, a skunk will eat 
aletter to the American Medical Times, in which /an egg or chicken. A mink or a weasel will do 
hes hat the Sar . Indi |the same. What else will they do? Let ns think. 
poe 1at - eens Pr or indian cup, | They certainly Go not live upon eggs and chickens, 
anative plant of Nova Scotia, is a remedy for small |No farm affords enough chickens and eggs to 
porin all its forms, in 12 hours after the patient | — — for a colony of ayn y _ it — 
= : . ‘urnis s, rats, mice and moles, whic 
ak 1edicine. s tas 38 furnish Ugs, worms, rats, » Wh 
- re ~ ey a aa 3 a mild thant the skunks industriously pursue. The weasel is a 
itean be mingled with coffee or tea without affect- | most efficent ratter. I am not sure about him as 
ing the flavor. If vaccine or varirious matter is| an insect-destroyer, as I am of the mink. Insects 
are his natural food. I have heard of one man in 
is . ‘ . Central New York, who has a pen of domestic 
are deprived of their contagious properties. | minks, which he undertook to breed for their fur, 
Ar Kew, in the British National Gardens, they which he finds a profitable undertaking, but he has 
have had during the past year, various flow found another thing connected with this new kind 
" Svcd god sap he r WT: pir ict a | of farm stock still more profitable. By mecping 
ranged in the ribbon style, that is, in stripes of| hig minks and bees close together, he has foun 
different colors, 50 feet in length by seven in breadth. that they catch and eat every miller that comes 
near them. I! a grasshopper sails into the pen, he 
a in is snapped up before he touches the ground, Boys 
brilliant, and has been very happily turned to @/ a6 much amused in feeding grasshoppers to the 
practical account, inasmuch as all the great centers | mnks, which are as easily penned as rabits, and 
& ’ 1 3 
to English industry have sent agents and artists to|™uch more useful, as they breed rapidly and the 
copy it, as designs and pat for t} is t] pelts are valuable. Let us study natural history @ 
o7 ® 8 designe and patterns for the goods they little more, Let us learn, as we can, that in de- 
manufacture. One lady ordered to be manufactured | gtroying some animals considered noxious, we have 
for her fifty yards of stair carpeting, and a drawing | increased others that are really so, Let us learn 
that skunks, weasels, minks, toads, crows, robins, 
tob ea sh e sparrows, swallows, martins, et genus omne, are not 
* Pe an exact imitation of the borders and centers|the farmers’ worst enemies—they are all insect- 


of the flower-bed in question. eaters and vermin-destroyers,” 


| 
American Arbor Vite as a hedge plant, except on | 


washed with the infusion of the Saracenia, they 


The effect of this arrangement was exceedingly 


room carpet, the borders and centres of which are 
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Vadies’ ae artment to take the smell off. Any silk or satin dress can t | 
awk , ( . cleaned whole by this method, but it is safer to take the | 
me | Shirt Off the body, which most cleaners do that intend j 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. saat hate oa 
4 has . 
: THE 
>, h > rs r 
Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, ‘i DIRECTIONS FOR Kurrrixa AN AFGHAN oR Canntigy 
Warrves.—To one quart of milk add four eggs, flour ee ee eee blankets are DOW t9 
encugh to muke a soft batter, a small piece of butter, and 0 die <oten Poop they are looked Upon ag 
@ little salt. A plainer kind, and, if well maae, much : eg maa y ma phere beenty with useful 
better, has some cream with the milk and only two eggs; ati ee os gor og style is four wide stripg 
but in this case you must add a little soda. OO te ee eS ee eee ee 
son, separated by narrow ones of black, embroidereg | Setural 
Fruit Cixe.--One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, | either with palm leaves, a viue, or with dogs’ ang ver 
one pound of flour, three pounds of rasins, three pounds | horses’ heads, and finished at the ends with a _ D 
of currants, ten eggs, one pound of citron, and spice to | fringe tied in and knotted to form a heading, or by nap. om 
your taste. Tog many cloves give the cake a bitter taste. | rowing each colored stripe to a point and putting a tassel gnoge | 
Other spices should be added freely. This receipt has|on the points. At present, the Princess Crochet Stiteh, f igants | 
been often tried, and it is excellent—much better than | (worked with a long needle,) is much used. It is better J it last 
when more fruit is used. For a wedding cake, twenty- | to use a coarse needle, as with a fine one the Afghan wil) } solved 
five pounds will make a large loaf. be too heavy to be convenient. Four ounces of the high § gmed hi 
Fuannet Cakes.—Take a quart of sour milk and add cea oe on oe i —_— ® quarter of « yard | resaine’ 
. i ‘ 5 : . 
soda enough to make it foam; then add flour until you " ron ee a. hee 9 7 Sache’ wihew Pointe; } mthe st 
. w i " 
have a thin batter. Buke them on a griddle, one at a - b ~ eae pee “gener will be required. Thy gin. 
: w sev 
time, each as large as an ordinary dinner-plate. Put - page ee agg myer ~— On theouh ] wae cre 
butter and sugar on them as soon as they are cooked ; — ge oe a pee Ce 7 is ratheras Ablast ‘ 
pile one upon the other and serve them hot. They are very me S ee a oe wre Diack, and J tbe ro 
nice for dessert, and are often given to invalids, as they prt we = oF 6 Ons Sates ot 
are very light and easily digested. pet ne ay “~ house, white stripes should by } tn it w 
substituted for black. Fringe or tassels properly mady | gerry, | 
, y ~ 2/” . . : td 
wad oe W ae Sauk or Satin Dassses.— Godey's require a good deal ot worsted—at least eight or te | pendous 
oon ” “ar t = safent way to dry-clean a silk °F! ounces. Double-zypher, which is the wool that should by | greatest 
m a te color is to take the body of the skirt | used, costs now three dollars and a balf a pound | sddirect 
= c ee i oa 5, ance If the dress is a valua- Afghans are made for children of blue or pink and white | The next 
” nr csiing , ea as esalso. When they are cleaned, | alternate stripes, the white being embroidered with rom | te first 
pores e : mj; all the French workmen do it, Have two| buds, and are of course much smaller. The pattems { fer mate 
*p m4 rel ase that w ill hold two gullons each, and | yseq for embroidering Afghans require so few stitche | ame th 
= = ag on of = in exch ; have a smooth | that an ordinary worsted pattern can not Le very we | this am 
nn six +? long and three feet wide, suitable brushes, | used, although sometimes they can be found suflicienty | srw, w 
and four or five clean sheets. Be very particular about | . 1,911 to be suitable. what dic 
the sheets being dry and clean. Your sheeting board is legs, a8 
not to be encumbered with all vour sheets on it; have} Aw English writer, in some remarks on “A Ladys | sd boas 
only one on it. Begin by cleaning the body first. Put | Dress,” gives the following excellent hints on the effet | horled a 
the body in the first liquor of camphine, then lift it on | of color: sits qu 
to the board, brusli the inside well, and then the outside. “We dearly love and duly appreciate color; we bee F giy the 
When this has been done, put it back in. the first liquor — with —e the resumption of the scarlet cloak be hoppe 
ae ay ae : es , | this winter by our fair countrywomen, especially ata tim aad 
of camphine, then in the second, and let it drain over the | 5¢ public mourning, when our streets have worn w @ gtintot 
second a minute; spread a sheet on the board, lay the | monotonous and sombre an aspect. The eye has bem f jad fairl 
dress on it, and directly begin and rab it dry with the clean gladdened and refreshed by the warm, bright red, setal the rigt , 
Semel dete, Wille odie & het th | by the black dress beneath; aud the welcome effetti 8" 
— We ravoing 1, Keep i) smoot" | produced proved to our minds how much pleasurew fy was r 
and shape it, so as that, when dry and cleaned, it will look | insensibly derive from the presence of color. We @ } y the ca 
as if it had not been wetted. Take the sleeves next. | herdly aware of it until we lose it. The aspect te rent, and 
a the CE . he body, The oki crowded thoroughfares lately enables us to form som ig 
ean them tn the same manner as the body. e skirt | idea of what we should feel if, by some freak of fasbiot, } bodies in 
comes next, one after another, and it is to be cleaned ex- | the fuir sex were to adopt a costume us unveried a 
actly in the same m: or as tl , ‘ hideous as the present masculine attire, and if ours 
y Cee te ee body and he eserves, by that now display all that is lovely in color and he Tm € 
passing it through the two camphine liquors, brushing, | jn design, had nothing more attractive to offer @ > Sinyoun 
and sheeting it up dry before leaving it. Dispatch is the | broadcloth or black stuff. We should feel. depressed Charles I 
life and soul of this work, as the camphine is of such a The eye needs the stimulant of color and variety toh the ‘ 
’ : oa ‘ it from fatigue; and beneath our gray and colorless a stree 
drying nature that it requires great expedition in the | we want more color, not less. Some thirteen or fourte®} Gpepyay 
cleaning. Wheu the dress is done, it must be hung up | Years ago color was certainly at a discount in dres# tame the 
for some hours wan airy room. The smell of th well as in architecture and decoration. That there bi she 
: _ ? . ne CNG! © € caM~ | been a revival in its favor no on will deny.” the son of 
phine will come off in a few hours in a very hot stove- - doned hir 
room. The best method is to clean the camphine work| Correx.—A friend informs us that parched sweet com chirping 
in the afternoon and hang it in the stove-room all night | is excellent to mix with Java coffee—balf and half. ike place 
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fice boy and runner of his patron. Wiii1am Jones, the 


Pourg People’s Page. friend of Madison and Jefferson, once Secretary of the 


Navy, and first President of the United States Bank,— 
quk GOLDEN MAXIM OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. served his apprenticeship to a ship-bnilder. All have 


Q 
— 
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A Sabbath well spent read of the sexton’s son, who became a fine astronomer, 

ant ae sear bn > by spending a short time every evening gazing at the 
, . . ss 

But a Sabbath profaned, stars, after ringing the bell for 9 o’clock. Sir Wiutiam 
Whoatsoe’er may be gained, » ; : 

Isa certain forerunner of sorrow. Paters, who at the age of forty-five had attained the or- 


der of knighthood, and the office of high sheriff of New 
England and Governor of Massachusetts, learned to read 
and write after his eighteenth year, and whilst learning 
the trade of a sbip-builder in Boston. Davin Ritren- 
House, the American astronomer, when a plow-boy, was 
observed to have covered his plow and the fences with 
figures and calculations. James Ferouson, the great 
Scotch astronomer, learned to read by himself, and mas- 
tered the elements of astonomy while a shepherd-boy, in 
the fields by night. 





r Gosp ghost story is'told in Buckland’s Curiosities of 
Sdural History: “Speaking of ghosts, I have heard that 
poe years ago, there was a lone house standing by itself 
vars plantation, not far from Guildford. This house 
yhody would ever take because it was haunted, and 
grange noises heard in it every night after dark: several 
gants tried it but were frightened away by the noises. 
itlast, one individual more courageous than the rest, 
olved to unravel the mystery. He accordingly 


sed himself ee and having pa out the light} 4 Tiwety Scruspine.—“Abigail ! water—soap—towels 
raiained sentry in one of the rooms. Shortly he heard | —quick!—a brush—get me his tooth-brush, nail-brush, 
stairs pit, pat; a full stop, then pit, pat; a full stop | Scrubber—anything. Hurry, quick—the brown soap— 
Z The ed was wren oman oe as seat fil iting! Cs ry = yet ge he ae pes 
y ? thy stuff! tO) 1im, James! ho nis mouth open, 

paecreature, ghost or no ghost, was coming up stairs | head back—fast, James!” and all this in a perfect tem- 


jtlast the thing, whatever it was, came close to the door | pest of excitement; and hastily throwing a towel around 
| the boy, and rolling up her sleeves, she enters upon the 


dtbe room where the sentry was placed and listening; bis | cleansing operation. 

part, too, chimed in with the tune pit, pat, rather f¢ster “Good gracious? Mrs. Osborne, what is the matter! 
tun it was wont to do. He flung open the door—hurry ! You're goin’ on drefful,” said Abigail, bardly knowing 
s hi a . : ’| whether to laugh or to cry at the strange catastrophe. 
tury, bang, something went down stairs with a tre-| «Has he hurt hisself, Mrs. Osborne?” ventured to in- 


pendous jump, and all over the bottom of the house the | quire James, holding the struggling boy in — ad 
. i : of - 2, |“ Has he got the toothache? What ails you, Willie?” 
greatest confusion, as of thousands of demons rushing in “Tobacco, James, tobacco!” eagerly resumed Mra 


ildirections, was heard. This was enough for one night. | Qshorne. “ Our boy, our Willie, chewing pig-tail!—had 


Thenext night our crafty sentry established himself on | bis mouth full—teeth all black—tongue yb gh pltewy 
, - ; |—ah! pah! shall I ever get it clean?” And in went the 
te fret landing with a heap of straw and a box of luci- soap and the dripping brush, until the child’s mouth 


ft matches; soon all was quiet. Up the stairs again | jooked like a shaving-pot, and he was nearly strangled in 


ame the pit pat, pit pat. When the noise was close | bis — to resist the offensive spendin ai , 
i ears : : “ Hold still, child, hold still,” she exclaimed; “soaps 
whisambush he scraped his match and set fire to his clean, but tobaceo isn’t! Ah! the dirty, poison stuff? 


tw, which blazed up like a bonfire in an instant; and | Hold still; I’ll serub it off if I can. There, now, rinse 


vost did he see? cnly a rabbit, who stood on his hind | your — stan “ well i sarge + water . 
stents : | throat;” and the mother, suffering the flurry to subside, 
legs,as inuch astonished as was the sentry. Both man | eank inte achéir, The three witnesses stood by amazed, 


ad beast having mutually inspected each other, thebiped| “If ever I seed sich a time!” said Abigail, as she re- 
berled a sword at the quadruped, who disappeared d turned, laughing, to ber cooking-stove.”” 
stai : “in then 2 ; , ons a5 owe |. Soap’s healthy; they say it cures bile,” remarked 
ts quicker than he came up. The noise made wes | James, dryly, as he proceeded to his ordinary routine of 
aly the rabbit’s fore and hind legs hitting the boards as | business; “but I declare ‘tain’t so pleasant to have it 
be hopped f stair t : ‘ chucked down your threat at that rate.” 

hopped from one stair to the other The rabbits had “ Rinse it weil, Willie,” said his mother; “take plenty 
gtinto the house from the neighboring plantation, and | of water—three, four, a dozen times.” 


ad fairly frightened away by their nocturnal wanderings | : There was no need of that exhortation, for more rins- 

the rightful owners e _| ings and garglings than could be counted were necessary 
crab tenge ore The — a s€0-/ to take the taste of that strong, coarse soap out of the 

wy was rewarded for his vigil, for he held his tongue as poor child’s mouth. At last, after guspings and swal- 

the cause of the ghost. He got the house at areduced !owings innumerable, he recovered bis — we 

rent, and ral eani ree , | tears of anger, fright, surprise or shame, or perbaps 

, and several capital rabbit pies made of the ghosts together, flowed freely down his cheeks. ’ 


bodies into the bargain. “You're too bad, mother; you ’most killed me. 
’Twan’t pig-tail at all—’twas honey-dew.” 4 
oe . “’T was tobacco, child, tobacco ; that’s what it was, ap 

Tm Campnvop or Serr-Mane Mex.—Sir Epwaro | that’s enough. No matter what the name is; no matter 


Bivyvers, Chief Justice of England in the reign of how much they honey and sweeten it up; wae oe 
Charles II.. was > . the filthy poisonous weed, in my Willie's mouth. 
once a poor beggar boy, strolling an do you think father’ll say ?”— Boys’ Companion. 


he streets, with no knowledge of his parentage. Sir Tuos. 
Gaeexsnam, who under the patronage of Elizabeth, be-| Tux two Ways.—“There are two ways of doing it,’> 
tame the founder of the Royal Exchange, in London, was | said Pat to himself, as he stood musing and waiting for 
the son of a poor woman, who, while he was an infant aban- | job.” “If I save me four thousand pounds, I must lay 
doned him in the fields, and his life was preserved by the | up two hundred pounds a year for twenty years, or I can 
chirping of a grasshopper, which attracted a little boy to | put away twenty pounds a year for two hundred years— 
the place where he lay. Our own Hamitton was the of- j now which shall I do?” 
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Miscellaneous, 
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LEGAL WHISKERS. 
As o’er their wine and walnuts sat, 
Talking of this and then of that, 
Two wighis, well learned in the law— 
That is, well-skilled to find a flaw— 
Said one companion to the other: 

“ How is it, most respected brother, 
That you, of late, have shaved away 
Those whiskers, which, for many a day, 
Had ornamen‘ed mach your cheek ? 
Sure, "twas an idle, silly freak.” 

To whom the other answer gave, 
With look half merry and half grave : 

“Though others be by whiskers graced, 

A lawyer can’t be too bare-faced.” 





Tue Toms or Napo.teon.—An Englishman, some years 
since, visited the tomb of Napo.ron, and indited in the 
register a verse on the ex-Emperor to this effect: 


Bony was a great man, 
A soldier brave and true; 
But Wellington did lick him at 
The field of Waterloo. 


A Yankee visited the place soon after, and wrote im- 
mediately under it: 


Bat greater still and braver far, 
And tougher than shoe-leather, 
Was Washinton, the man wot could 
Have licked them both together, 


The next visitor was a Frenchman, who, like all his 
countrymen, was deeply attached to the memory of 
Naporeox. He read the first stanza with horror and dis- 
gust. The Yankee skipper’s addition next attracted his 
eye. He started as he read—gasped, grinned, and 
danced about the room in a paroxysm of indignation, 
screaming, “Monsieur Bull is one grand brute, but !e 
frere Jonathan is one savage—horrible! Sacre diable! 
* He called for his 
horse and rode post haste to town, and sought the Yankee 
every where. Alas! the bird had flown. 


I shall-cut him in vera small pieces.’ 


a 

Aw American Boy Instructs Napoteon.—Walking the 
other day on the beach at Biarritz, his Majesty happened 
to meet an intelligent-looking boy, about eight or nine 
years old, who took off his hat as he passed. The Empe- 
ror courteously returned the salute, and said: “Are 
you English?” “No,” answered the boy very quickly, 


and drawing himself up, “I’m American.” “Oh, Ameri- | 


can, are you? Well, tell me, which are you for, North or 
South?” “Well, father’s for the North, I believe; but I 
am certain!y for the South. For which of them are vov, 
Sir?” The Emperor stroked his moustache, smiled, hesi- 
tated a little, and then said: “I am for both.” “For 
both, are you? Well, that’s not so easy, and it will 
please nobody.” His Majesty let the conversation drop, 
and walked on.—Paris Correspondence London Shipping 
Gazette. 





Tue Best Trwe to Fret.—Two gardeners had their 
crops of peas killed by the frost, one of whom, who had 
fretted greatly and grumbied at his loss, visiting his 
neighbor some time after, was astonished to see another 
fine crop growing, and inquired how it could be. “These 
are what I sowed while you were fretting,” was the reply. 
“Why, do you never fret?” “I put it off till 1 have re- 
paired the mischief.” “Why, then there’s no need to 
fret at all.” “True; that’s the reason I put it off.” 





Gop Governs Barns.—A wealthy capitalist, who had 
made the most of his own fortune, and, what was harder 
taken care cf it, gives the following as the secret of ts we 
success: “Honor the Lord with all thy substance, and gas. Da’ 
with the first fruits of all thine increase; so Shall thy parse he 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses burst fort ) GasrBaLy 
with new wine.” The philosophy of the matter is Bimply ( fosssorsy 
this: God governs barns. We are willing to allow that | tat 

He governs nations, and guides Parliaments, and direst, | Sem008 * 
battle-fields. But Sotomon, moreover, knew thet he pre Michige”- 
sides over wheat fields, stables and wine-presses: ¥ gnout % 
acknowledge that God is to be worshiped in churebe | 2 day 
with prayers and psalms; but Sotomon will have it tha | Irissaid 
he is to be praised also with threshing implements ang | vido! lea 
grain-wagons. Reader, do you act as if you agree with | tvs Al! 
him ?—Dew England Farmer. ge is not 8 





non clad 
MaruematicaL Demonstration.—The late mathemati. | jas 0 1° 


cian, Prof. Vince, of King’s College, Cambridge, being Sex ATOR 
once engaged in a conversation with a gentleman Who | sgor-Gen 
advocated duelling, is said to have thrown his adversary | tye total 
completely hors du combat by the following acute a4 ime, in the 
characteristic reply to his question: “ But what could 











Is the Ri 
you do, Sir, if a man told you to your very face ‘Tog sharrel 
lie?” “What could ido? Why, I would’nt knockhin Cooxt D 
down, but I'd tell him to prove it—‘ prove it, Sir, prom foce, ba 
it,’ I'd say. If he could’nt, he'd be the liar, and there] tris eat 
should have him; but if he did prove that I lied, I mug panto 
e’en pocket the affront, and there I expect the matte - 
would end. . : ; witing de 

EPITAPH IN KIZMURRY CHURCH-YARD, Tae inst 
This stone was raised by Sarah's lord, teak, in ¢0 
- Not Sarah’s virtues to record— vr 
For they’re we!l known to all the town— Tas Us 
But it was rais’d—to keep her down. gamer, le 
aac ue 
Att tHe Gotp 1n THE Wor.tp.—Estimate the yard of oe. M 
gold at 2,000,000 pounds sterling—which it is in round febens V 


numbers—and all the gold in the world might, if melted } y. 
into ingots, be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet A Cure 
square and sixteen feet high—so small is the cuted! | yop mo 
yellow metal that has set populartion on the march, | gunge, 
and roused the whole world to wonder. — 
The contributions of the people in the time of Davm, | pie is 
for the Sanctuary, exceeded £6,800,000. far trial. 
The gold with which Sotomon overlaid the “Most Holy € 4. x1, 
Place”’—a room only thirty feet square—amounted & | jijefi ¢ 


| more than thirty-eight millions sterling. Trion tre 





ALIENS 
Sueripan’s Repty to a Dun.—One of Suenrpan’s cre | pine 9 


itors had frequently called upon him for a smali amoush | passports 
The bill had been so often presented to the mad wag tht | y,..,. 
the collector complained of its soiled and tattered state, } hopefunty 
and said he was ashamed of it. “I'll tell you what Pa} the most 
advise you to do with it, my friend,” said Smeamas: | typ} 





“take it home and write it upon parchment.” aging as 
wd Prospects 
As the frost to the bud, and the blight to the blossom, tas v 


even such is Self-interest to Friendsbip: for Confidence tho be 
can not dwell where Selfishness is porter at the gate. tompens 





7 r Two | 
Ir is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-neck in Wosh 


bottles—the less they have in them the more noise the quinine 





make in pouring out. 
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whe Prus Stems. 
88 harder SOOO Ceeee 
me of iy .. Davis has been /ndicted for manslaughter. 

Ne, and ‘ 

irty-six per cent, on the und. 

shall thy | 24”#* >** eee : ea 
urst fort i gassaLDt has been removed to Spezzia, and is still very ill. 
is simply ( Juusxors, under the last call, sent thirty-nine regiments into the 
allow tha # ad. 
id direty §an1008 resistance was made to the draft in several towns in 
at he Dre Michigan. . 
ee 95,000 bales of.cotton arrived at Liverpool from Bombay 
Church | 2 ¢ 42Y- 

Ve it that | Iris ssid that there are now 1000 officers absent from their corps 
ents and gihout leave. 

gree with | Tes Alabama has a crew of 125 men, and is fully armed, but 

ge is not a fast boat. 

Jnox clads are to be placed in the New York and Boston har- 

ithemati. | jas to protect them. 
ze, being Seaton Rick, of Minnesota, has declined the appointment of 
NaN Whe | ygor-General in the army. 
Aversary | yp total number of volunteers raised from July 2d to Oct. 28d, 
Ute and figs, inthe State of New York, is 83,300. 

M could | 5 the Richmond markets, wheat is $4 per bushel, and flour $25 
Ce ‘Tou f signet Whiskey, $10 to $15 per gallon. 

ek hin Gorxt pe GASPARIN, a patron of agricultural improvement in 
", PlOve F tance, has just died, at the age of 79 years, 

th 

mr Iris estimated that there will be 600,0°0 persons in England de- 
)* Mgt padent on charity during the coming winter. 

sw and stringent orders have been published in the army, 
piting desertion punishable by death in all cases, 

Tur insurance on American ships has advanced from 8 to 5 per 
ei, in consequence of the ravages of the Alabama, 

Tus UT. 8, steamer Montgomery captured a fine side-wheel 
gamer, loaded with munitions of war, about 50 miles from Mo- 
bie, 

rard of —_ ’ 
ania Grex, Mrronett died at Beaufort, &. C., of yellow fever. His 
twotons were ill in the same house at the time, but could not see 
melted { iin 
t feet 
nbeof ACLEVELAND paper says that the “people of that town are 
. wng mouse-traps, old jack-knives, and shirt buttons, for small | 
nareh, change, 
uy Tur captain of the famous rebel privateer Sumpter, was killed 
TI, | athe 15th of October, by his first officer, who has been committed 
fer trial, 
Holy € 
4 i Ax extra of a Houston paper confirms the report that the Rebels 


cred- 
onnt. 


state, 
47d § 


nce 


ked 


leilefi Galveston, and the city was (on the 5th) occupied by the 
Dnion troops. 

Aurns in the South seem to be losing faith in the Confederacy. 
(nthe 2ist, no less than 300 applied to the British Consul for 
pasports to go North. 

Mrssrs, Giass, Exiusrotr & Co., write to Cyrus W. freLp very 
hopefully of the Atlantic Cable, and offer to take the contract on 
the most liberal terms. 

Tur latest accounts from the Colorado mines, are rather discour- 
wing as to placer diggings, but extensive quartz ledges give rich 
Prspects, both of silver and gold. 

Tur whole number of slaves in the District of Columbia, that 
have been presented by their owners to the commissioners for 
compensation, has been about 3000, 


Two ladies from Virginia, who had been spending some time 


Minine concealed about her person. 











The Pacific Telegraph works well. A message sent from New 
York at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, reaches there a little after two, 
nearly three hours before it was sent. 

Mr. GLapstons’s speech in favor of the South, created quite a 
panic in Manchester. Many manufacturers stopping their mills 
altogether. He has since modified his remarks. 

Mr. Cameron, Minister to Russia, has retured in the Scotia, 
He says three enormous iron-clad rams are being built im the 
British ship-yards for the Southern Confederacy. 

Four of the nurses in one of the Washington hospitals—three 
women and one man—have been arrested for stealing articles be- 
longing to the Goverment, and also from dying soldiers. 

Gen. Rosecrans reached Nashville on Monday, the 10th, and 
there are signs of a steady and rapid a:lvance after the enemy, re- 
ported to be retreating as rapidly as possible out of Tennessee. 


An officer from the West, says that the contrabands who come 
to our lines, are so impressed with their own importance, and have 
such @ contempt for Yankees, that they are quite unmanageable. 


A Unton officer became fascinated with a rebel young lady, 
and one morning went over to breakfast with her—but she, as 
false as fair, betrayed him to her friends, and he was taken pris- 
oner, 

A THOROVGHLY Anti-Slavery paper, in the French language, 
has lately been started in New Orleans. The first number repro- 
duces a letter, written ten years ago by Vicror Hveo, to a Hay- 
tian poet. : 

Tue decrease in cotton may be realized by comparing the 
amount of bales received at Liverpool on July 4:h of 1861, and 
the same day of this year. On the former it was 1,108.80, and on 
the latter 184,940. 

Ir has been decided in the Supreme Court in the State of New 
York, that adding water to milk is vot properly adulteration, and 
therefore that it is not punishable under the Milk Law lately 
passed by the Legislature. 

Grex. Pore recently sent from St. Paxl, Minnesota, by tele- 
graph, the names of $24 Sioux Indians, who were sentenced 
to death. The dispatch cost $400, Porz evidently thought that 
the Indians would not “ keep.” 

Ligvt, Cot. Luptow hes been successful in making an ex- 
change of prisoners. All the officers and men captured at Mum- 
fordsville, Ky., in September last, are now ready to take the field. 
They number about 4000 men. 

A prstrvctive fire took place at Harper's Ferry, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 28th. Some teamsters were cooking their dinner under 
the trestle work near the bridge. Twenty-four loaded cars were 
destroyed, and 300 feet of the trestle work. 

Tur blacksmiths employed in the Charlestown navy yard, 120 
in number, marched in a body to the commandant's office, and 
demanded higher wages; but they finally returned to work, on 
the assurance that the subject was already under consideration. 


Tur London Daily News says, in speaking of Gov. Monte 
HFAD's speech in Liverpool, that he has proven to the shame and 


| confusion of his predecessors in Europe, that “ with the South Slar 


very is the beginning, middle, and end of the whole revolution.” 


Own Sunday night, after the order for the removal of General 
M’CLELLAN had been received, the officers of the army of the 
Potomac gathered at bis head-quarters to say farewell. The only 
toast was that proposed by the General himself: “The Army of 
the Potomae.” 

Capt. Mutxay. of the army, recently arrived in New York, on 
his way to Washington from Oregon, where he was sent four years 
ago to construct a wagon road from the navigable waters of the 


fa Washington, were arrested. One of them had 300 ounces of | Columbia to the Missouri river. The work is done, and a fine 


road of over 600 miles js in use. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1863. 


Tue present number concludes the volume of the 
Genesee Farmer for the year 1862. 

The close of each volume is an important epoch in the 
life of an editor and publisher. During the year he has 
become more or less familiar with the names of thous- 
ands of his readers, and he cannot but feel some degree 
of solicitude as to how many will feél sufficient interest 
in the paper to promptly renew their subscriptions, 

In our own case we feel confident that there will be 
found few intelligent readers who will be willing to give 
up the Furmer. 
hard to make it a useful, instructive and interesting ag- 


We have durircg the past season labored 


ricultural and horticultural journal, and know that such 
labor always meets with its reward. 

The Genesee Farmer is so cheap that we are obliged 
to adopt the system of stopping the paper as soon as the 
subscription expires. We cannot afford to let the paper 
run on longerthan itis paid for. Neither do our sub- 
scribers wish us to do so. We trust, therefore, that ald our 
readers will renew their subscriptions at once. We do 
not want to miss a sinyle name from our old list. We 
hope all our friends will renew their subscriptions 
promptly. 

It is our determination to make the Farmer still more 
worthy the patronage it has so long enjoyed; and we 
have no hesitation in asking all our old readers not only 
to renew their own subscriptions, but also to ask their 
neighbors to give the paper a trial for a year. 





To our Canaptan Frienps.—The Genesee Farmer has 
always had a large circulation among the intelligent ag- 
riculturists of Canada West, and never larger than at 
present, At this time last vear there were fears that the 
friendly relations which have so long existed between the 
two countries might be broken; but happily they have 
all past away. The soil and climate of Western New 
York and Western Canada are very similar, and the Gen- 
esee Furmer is as well suited to Canadian farmers and 
gardeners as to those of the State of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

We have been compelled to advance the price of the Far- 
mer ten cents a year. This course has been rendered neces- 
sary by the great increase in the price of paper, caused by 
a scarcity of cotton rags. We feel sure that our liberal 
and intelligent Canadian friends will not object to the 
small advance. In clubs of six and upwards, the price 
of the Farmer is still only Firry Cents a year. 

We shall prepay the American postage on all papers and 
Rural Annuals sent to Canada without extra charge.— 
Some of our American readers may think that it is not 
right to send a paper to Canada for less than it costs them. 
But they must recollect that the present premium on Can- 


— = ee 
We will take Canadian postage stamps for ol engi 
than a dollar. 





Loox at THe Specrat Premiums.—We have bever bef 


offered such valuable Specific Premiunis to those get 

subscribers. Toevery one sending us six subscriber 
- : a 

our lowest club rates of Fifty Cents, we send Prepaid fy! 


return mail a copy of the Rural Annual for 1963 Ve 
ten subscribers we send a copy of the Farmer and Buy 
Annual ; for sixteen subscribers we send a dollar's Work 
of choice garden seeds, or a bound volume of the Farmy 
for 1860, (the best of the series,) and also a free copy 
the Farmer and Rural Annual for 1863. For larger clay 
still more liberal premiums are offered. 
this number. 


See last Page of 

Form Civss--Form Criuss!—The price of the Geng 
Farmer in clubs of six and upward is only Fifty Cam; 
and in addition to this the members of the club CAN eng 
have a Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory fp 
1863 for fifteen cents! Let a club be formed at eve 
Postoffice. Any one of our readers can act as Agent, and 
will receive our best thanks for so doing. And this i 
not all: he will take a valuable Specific Premium or(y 
Prize. See last page of this number. 


“Wao Can Compere For Tae Casn Prizes ?”—Anyboh 
and everybody. We have no restrictions. All is bailh 
able and above board. There is no favoritism. Yougy 
compete and have just as good a chance to take the high 
Prize as anybody else. There are eight Cash Prizes, ai 
if you should not take the $50, you may take the sm 
the $20 Prize. No one who really undertakes to get} 
scribers can fail to take one of the highest Cash Pring 





$137.—Our Cash Prizes amount to One Hundred a 
Thirty-seven Dollars. 
Agents who ever compete for them, and the indication 
are that there will be fewer this year than ever bel 
Will not our friends do us the favor to take one of thu! 
Cash Prizes? We offer the prizes, and the money wilh 
paid to those getting the largest clubs, however smal 
they may be. 


There are only a very fewof ow 





Casn Prizes—Casn Prizes—Casn Prizes!—So fe 
compete for our Cash Prizes that they will undoubiely 
be taken for very small clubs. There is not a maoors 
tive boy anywhere who can not secure one of the highat 


Money MAY BE SENT BY Mai at Our Risx—Andif te 
papers do not come in due time write us at once. Letien 
are sometimes lost in the mail, but not often, and whe 
they are it is our loss. Be sure, however, to address the 
properly, and drop them in the Postoffice without saya 
a word to anyone on the subject. 


Speak To your Neicusors.—Will not our resde 
oblige us by calling the attentior of their neighbors # 
friends to the Genesee Farmer, and asking them wm 
scribe? We will cheerfully send specimen copies, 
scription lists, &c., to all who desire them. 


Osty Firry Cents a Year.—In clubs of six and® 
ward the price of the Genesee Farmer is only Fifty Ga 
ayear. Is there one of our subscribers who can not >} 





ada money will fully make up the difference, 


duce five of his neighbors to join him at this low ra! 
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yraL ANNUAL AND HorricuLTuRAL Direcrony | Nores on THe Weatuer From Oct. 15ta To Nov. 16rs. 
I Sums lag gor 1968.—This beautiful little book is now going through | The weather had been cloudy and rainy, and generally 
ress. It will be ready 10 about two weeks. We have unpleasant through the first half of October, and so it was 
ool improvements in the work. It is abundantly | through the rest of the month. The heat of the first half 
®ver bey iHstrated, and contains 120 pages, filled with valuable | Was some degrees above the mean for 25 years, and of the 
formation to farmers, horticulturists, and all others in- | last half a little below, and of the whole month the mean 
'seriber one in rural pursuits, No reader of the Farmer | heat was 50.9° or 3° above the average for 25 yeurs, 
Prepaid ty are without a copy of this work. The price is only | The water fallen was 3.95 inches in the month. Rain 
1863," Pp o~ tsa year, and it is sent by mail, postage paid. lon the 25th changed to snow in part, and through the 
and Bury — of six and upwards, the Rurat Aynoat will | night and on the 26th, very wet, so that the trees were 
lar’s worg peclubbed with the Farmer at fifteen cents per copy, postage overloaded in the evening, and many were broken down 
the Forme f ™ | We hope all our agents will club the Rural Annual or much injured, as at least a foot of snow must have 
ee copry with the Farmer. The matter is entirely different in the fallen in thirty-six hours, though half of it perbaps had 
"serch, | works, and no reader of the Farmer should be with-| melted. This snow storm was a heavy rain on the Poto- 
Ast Dageg .- mac and Harper's Ferry, and along the east side of the 
. B Allegany ridge. 
he Geum Tae Gusarent eee aa mee! po 00K Leaves of hard maple fell before any frost, from being 
“ ras WoRLD 18 THE URAL ANNUAL AND MORTICULTURAL | | ature, The variegated hues of autumn were s lendid 
+ Cot; Dixectory.—It contains as much matter as many dollar before any frost, ad P 
¢ a teae , . 
wes books, and nee “a be we oe ps a been bed Such snows are uncommon in this month; yet in 1844 
lates Sibiees for twenty-Sve conte. -_ om ya ers We! a storm of dry snow fell over Middie and Western New 
' "TF dthorize all our agents to club it with the Farmer, in York, near the last of the montb. 
ate dabs of six and upward, for Gifteen cents! Not Soy The last two days were warm, and the 31st was fully 
am «ta nader of the Furmer should fail to get the Rural Anaual Sadien cummer. 
end Horticultural Derectory for 1868. November gave us of Indian summer its first two days, 
Dor’ rorcet THE Rurat AnnvuaL.—We are particu-| very beautiful, delicious weather. After this the weather 
Anybody) § trip desirous that every reader of the Farmer should | was unpleasant to the middle. 
is boner. bees copy of the Rural Annual for 1863. It isasplen-| The mean heat of the half month was 39.4°, being 1.8° 
Youtm} 4id number. The price to clubs is only jifteen cents, and | below the average for 25 years. The hottest noon, 66° 
ne highs f q#will be sent, prepaid by mail, to any address. on the 1st, and the coldest morning, 27° on the 15th, and 
— the coldest evening, 22° ou the, same day. This was much 


—S= | tar 8 


OSE get 


gat the Anan al. 





rizes, and —_— -e 
he %e— We wust DEPEND ON THE Bors.—One of our old agents | the coldest day. 

> getmbhf writes: “I have not time to attend to getting subscribers | An extensive snow storm from the east, with rain along 
Priva — forthe Genesee Farmer for next year, but I have two boys | the coast, began in the evening of the 6th at Fortress 
who are going to take hold of the matter.” That is right. | Monroe; reached Washington and Baltimore early next 
dred an [atthe boys act as agents for the Farmer. They will | morning of the 7th, and New York about noon, where 
Woof ow f oheretime this winter to visit their neighbors and ask them | the northwest wind gave a heavy blow and storm of sleet, 
dication F <4) subscribe. We offer some special premiums to the | hail and snow; reached Boston and other places east- 
t befon boys, for subscribers at 60 cents a year, which are cer-| ward in due time, extended westward, beginning at 9 
of them tainly most liberal. But the boys need not confine them- | P. M. of the 7th at Rochester; at midmight at Buffalo, 
Y wile} selves to these. They can compete for our cash prizes, | and Cleveland at 4 A. M. of the 8th. It was a northeast 
er smal} tnd for the premiums offered to “Everybody.” See last | storm at Rochester, and across the State into Masse- 
pige of this number. We will send subscription lists, | chusetts, over to Boston. 

Our wheat harvest was chiefly in the third week of 
July. On July 26th, one of our citizen tourists found the 
reaping of wheat just begun in the south part of Eng- 
highs A Goon Inga.— A farmer asked his neighbor if he | jand, that is, from Liverpool to London; the harvest be- 

Weald join « club for the at $1.50 per year? | ing later in higher latitudes of England. When he vis- 
dite} “No,” said he, “I am going to economize next year.” | ited Scotland, on the 29th of September, the ripe wheat 
latin “Well,” said he, “as you cannot do without an agricul-| was then being cut, and a considerable of it was still 
dvhag taral paper, give me 50 cents for the Genesee Farmer.— green and not mature enough for cutting, and could not 
stim You will save a dollar.” Our friend might have added, | have been reaped before the tenth of October. In eli- 
}sayojf} to, that he would get as much agricultural and horticul-| mates so different, Divine Providence secures the pro- 
tural matter for the half dollar as for the $1.50—and cer- | auction of the firest wheat. 
wali lainly of quite as high a character. ; 
mel” Our Prevrous aie dhe bees feats ai ons wt Josepn Warson, Esq., of Clyde, N. ¥., writes: “Please 
wal befound EC . , " x59 > sltenlr — ? yy find enclosed 60 cents, your ‘ war price for the Genesee 
an os our premium nat for next year. It is more . ©- | Former for 1863. {I want your paper, as I find many good 
an ever before. There are premiums for the ladies, things in iPinat I-can‘get in no other way.” 
for the boys, and for everybody,— book premiums, seed 
nd Premiums, and cash prizes. The premiums will be paid Severat inquiries, communications, and other interest- 
+ Cent promptly, and there is not one of our readers who cannot | ing matter, have been crowded oat of this number. They 
potbp “eure them by a little effort at this time. | shall appear in the January number. 


rate! 


So fy} ecimen copies, &c., to all who wish them, Let us hear 


ftom the boys. 
pubted ie boys =~ 
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Our Terms.—The price of the Genesee Farmer is 60 | Pop Corn.—A Vermont correspondent of the Fi 
cents a year for single subscribers, and in clubs of six writes: “Pop corn is one of the luxuries of the fang 
and upward 50 cents a year, ’ | Neither is it necessarily confined to the farm. Every 

The price of the Rural Annual is 25 cents asingle copy, | who owns or tills a half acre of land, can ang should 
or $2.00 per dozen. In clubsof six and upward the price ; his plot of pop corn. It is easily grown, ang With 
of the Furmer and Rural Annual together is 65 cents. | doubly pays the cost. It is really a household necessly 

The postage on the Farmer is 3 cents @ year in the almost as much so as ‘ popping the question!’ Poppi 
State of New York, aud in all other States 6 cents.a year, | corn works in very advantageously during the long yj 
excepting California, Oregon, &c., where it is 12 cents. | ter evenings, to fill up the otherwise unimproved “lets 
The postage to Europe and other foreign countries, which | moments.’ We have a relish for it, and we enjoy itn 


must be prepaid at this office, is 24 centsa year. We Give us pop corn’ What say the boys—and the girls” 
@eo--—— 





prepay the postage on all papers sent to Canada and | 
other British Provinces without extra charge. | Bounp Vorume or THe FaRrMer For 1860.~) , 
| pondent justly considers this one of the best Volumes 9 
A Cneap anv Vacuaste AcricoLturaL Liprar¥.—We | the Farmer yet published. It will be sent to any 
can furnish about a dozen complete sets of the Genesee | prepaid, by mail, for $1. But we will tell pn ho 
Farmer for 1855-6-7-8-9,.’60, ’61, and ’62, handsomely | young readers a better way to obtain it. Speak i jary 
bound, with an index, title page, and everything com- | your neighbors, and get them to give you 60 ceaty mj 
plete. Those who wish to get them should do so at once. | for the Genesee Farmer for 1863. Send us the 83 al ye 
We will forward any single volume, prepaid, by mail for | will forward you, prepaid, by return mail, the Fameiy 
$1, or the whole series of eight volumes; prepaid, by ex- | 1360, handsomely bound, with a complete index, ij 
press, for $6.50. This will probably be the last opportu- page, ete, 
nity of getting a complete set, as we have not more than 
a dozen copies of 1855 left. Joun Haven, Esq., of Fort Washington, N. Y., wriiy 
| ‘I perceive that the price of the Farmer is advancely 
No Dancer or Famine.—Our esteemed friend J. J.) sixty cents per year—little enough for so valuable 
Txomas, of Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., in 4! sheet. I believe my remittance last year covered 
private note under date November 6, says: ‘‘We have | years’ subscription; nevertheless, I now inclose 4 
had a beautiful autumn, so far—no frost yet severe | ditional ten cents.” This is the right spirit, but iti 
enough to kill dahlias, potato stalks, &c. Ourcellarsare| more than we ask. All who have subscribed for ae 
abounding with apples, pears and vegetables, and how- | year previous to the advance in price, will of counes 
ever ‘hard’ the times may be we do not seem to be in & | ceive their papers without additional charge. 
way to starve at present.” No, we shall not. starve. | ——-+e- 
Never was the product of our soil more abundant. How A Goon Devon Cow.—J. W. Sanzory, of Lynia| 
often in the history of the world have Pestilence and Vermont, writes: ‘Please just say to your ‘Durhal 
Famine been added to the borrors of War. Ours has been friends, who denounce our Devons as too small to bey 
ahappier lot. Though cast down, we are not destroyed. able, that there was a Devon Cow exhibited at the 
While we sympathize with the thousands who mourn the | ‘Caledonia Farmers’ Fair,’ at Lyndon, Vt., whore 
loss of friends slain in battle, let us eat our Thanksgiving | weight was 1,900 pounds.” 
dinner with grateful hearts to Him who has crowned the nO 
year with plenty, and hope and pray that peace, unity; Bic Beers.—The Rev. Geo. Freeman, of Parma 
and fraternal Jove may soon extend throughout ail our Y., informs us that he raised this season two beetsd 
; Bassano variety, that weighed seventeen lbs. each. 
| years ago he raised one of the same kind that weig 
Big Powpxixs.—Mr. Oranow Junp, of the American | 903 Ibs. He also raised a blood beet this year weigl 
Agricu/lturist, otferel some prizes tor the biggest pump- | 15 pounds. 
kins, squashes, etc. The show came off a few days since. ; 
The prize punpkin was raised by W, D. Hat, of Wai- | Rurat American.—We have received a copy of f 
lingtord, Ct. Tt weighed 2704 Ibs. The second prize semi monthly agricultural paper. It is a handsomesbel 
was taken by a pumpkin weighing 2214 Ibs., and the third | and we wish it success. A private note from Mr, 
by one of Mr Haxu’s, weighing 208 Ibs. Mr. Haxt also | informs us that, owing to the advance in paper, be 
took the prize for the largest yield froma single vine. | been obliged to raise his lowest club rates to 75 cealt 
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The vine bore 42 pumpkins, weighing in the aggregate | ¢#r- 
+e 





1,259 Ibs., or an average of nearly 30 Ibs. each. 
elles: Unperpraininc—Correction.—In our report of 


“Tux Best ix Five Years.”— We heard a farmer | discussions at the late New York State Fair im the 











make this remark the other day. “Best what?” we | vember numbrr, page 336, the printers make J.J. Ta 
asked. ‘The best year for farmers,” he answered.—| Say that he digs his drains ten rods apart. It 
“Crops have been good, and prices for everything except have been ¢wo rods. 
fruit, beef and pork, are satisfactory.” _— 

; Diiadiicnaiiaaa Surnpiasters.—We need hardly say to our friends 





Satisracrory.—We have notreceived a single letter | “shinplasters,” however good they may be in the di 
com) !aining of the small increase in the price of the | where issued, are of no use to us. For fractional 
Farmer. of a dollar send, us Post-office stamps or U. 8. cu 
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CoLroRE OF Tosacco.—(C. S. Racer, St. Catharines, C, 
an article on this subject in the Rural 
Barry's Fruit Book is a good work for 
prepaid by mail, for $1.25. 


¥) You will find 


Annual for 1863. 


We can send it to you, 
you. 





Agricultural Items. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR. THE GENESEE FARMER. 





N. Z. Porrer, of Union Town, IIl., has obtained a pa- 
entfora new evaporator for making sugar from sorghum, 
.—A 9 A GENTLEMAN in Ireland, Caarctes Kenny, claims to 
. pave discovered a method of cooking food for stock with- 
ANY address | out fire! What next? 

07 of ow wy were told last spring that an immense amount of 
AK to fine of fax would be raised this year in Ireland. It now turns 
) CONTE tach 
D 85 and we 
e Farmer iy: 
inde, tit 


got that /ess was sown than usual. 

faxaz are complaints from different sections ot the 
country of the difliculty of completing the work on the 
fyrm on account of the scarcity of labor. Corn, potatoes 
and other crops are still in the fields. 





_ Y., wriiaf Jy England, as in this country, barley seems to be 
advanced yf ggsrce and high. The last Mark Lane Express says it has 
Valuable gdvanced three cents per bushel, and the Irish Farmers’ 
overed Gazette of November 1, says of the Dublin market: “The 
lose theif gndition of barley shown is so bad as to render it mostly 
it, but iti gnsalable.” 
ed for Ar the last monthly meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
f course Society of Ireland, some samples of wheat, barley, oats, 
hops, flax and hay seeds were presented by the Secretary 
of the Cauadian Government Emigration Association, 
of I which attracted much attention. Great efforts are being 
a made abroad to induce emigration to the cheap lands in 
to bepnill Lower Canada. 
= Auvpine to our experiments on Indian corn, a corre- 
spondent of the Country Gentleman says: ‘The single 
experiment quoted from the Geneece Farmer is too limited 
Parma Jp ‘settle avy point. It should be repeated many times, 
beets of inorder to show that other influences were not acting at 
each. the same time and controlling the result.” Very true. 
at weit This is what we have always said. Let others repeat 
r weighae ‘em. The work should notbe left toone man. Let our 
friend do Ads share. 

Tur Irish papers are filled with gloomy accounts of the 
py of weather. The Mayo Constitution says: ‘‘The conse- 
ones quence of the continuous fearfully tempestuous weather 
Me, isteally appalling to contemplate—each day being more 
pi be ME nd more unpropitious for harvesting operations.” The 
oe Derry Journal says: “The weather continues more and 

more unpropitious for saving the grain crops. From the 

ort of tg lth to the 28th of October five and a half inches of rain 
in they bare fallen, or about four times the average rain fall of 
J. Taoum Ne season. This state of things, with more than half of 
It thé crops still exposed in the fields, has produced a de- 
pression in the minds of the farming community such as 

we have never seen equalled.” The Irish Farmers’ Ga- 

riends ti sd of November 1, also contains communications com- 


the di 
ional 


Plaining of the wet weather and the “backward state of 
the harvest.” Crops out in the fields in November is not 
spleasant subject of contemplation. 








——— 


Literary Notices. 





LONDON, EDINBURGH, NORTH BRITISH and WEST- 
MINSTER QUARTERLY REVIEWS. Republished by 
Leonarp Scotr & Co., 79 Fulton sireet, New York. 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Monthly.) New 
York: Leoxarp Scorr & Co, 

For some reason there are no essayists in the United States, 
which at all equal those of the Oid World. Our historians, poets, 
and novelisis, rank side by side with those of Great Britain, but 
essay-writing seems to require an older and more thorough eul- 
ture than our literary men have yet attained. ‘Genius will not 
make an essayist. A poet can rise above the want of learning, 
and by the strength of his inspiration win a plaee in the hearts 
of the people which gives him undying fame. An essayist has 
no such empire — his place is in the intellect, and fur him study 
and culture are every thing. To those who enjoy receiving the 
cream of foreign literature, prepared for them by skillful hands, 
aad to whom pure and elegant English adds a charm to thoughts 
and opinions, interesting in themselves, these republications of 
the Quarterlies are invaluable. The Westminster is objected to 
by many on account of its infidel tendencies; and on all subjects 
in any way connected with the Bible, or with the senfiments of 
the religious world, it is utterly unreliable. Ithas one advantage 
over all the other Quarterlies—it devotes several pages to coteme 
porary literature, which contain notices of almost every book on 
scientific, religious, or merely literary subjects, which are pub- 
lished in the English, Freneh or German languages. Black- 
wood, which is published monthly, has, in addition to essays of 
equal merit with the Quarterlies, tales written by the leading 
novelisis of the day, GrorGe Exi.iot and Burwer are among 
js contributors. At present the former is writing a series of 
stories called “Chronicles ef Carlingford,” the second one of 
which—* Salem Chapel "is now in progress. The authoress of 
Adam Bede fally sustains the reputation which her more elabo- 
rate novels have won for her. Buiwenr is now contributing @ 
paper each month on “Life, Literature and Manners,” which, 
like every thing he writes, is replete with sense, wit and learning, 
Blackwood, is $3.00 a year; each of the Quarterlies $3.00; 
Blackwood and any one of the Quarterlies, $5.00; ahe four Quar- 
terlies and Blackwood $10.00, 

NEW, AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. Volume XV. 
ism—Uzziale. New York; D. Aprieton & Co. 
Article on United States very full. Comprehensive tables of 

Population, Agricultural Statistics, Manufactures, Domestic Ex- 

ports, Imports from Foreign Countries, Commerce of the United 

States, Value of Domestic Manufactured Articles, Educational 

and Religious Statistics, Statistics of Newspapers and Periodi- 

cals, Annual Revenue and Expenditures. Article on United 

States Literature reviews briefly but fully the whole subjec', and 

will be found valuable for reference. 


Spiritual- 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH 
THE WORLD. By W.M. Tuackeray. New York: Han 
per & Bros. 

This new work of Mr. Taackeray’s which has been published 
in serial form, but is now finished, is so much better than the 
Virginian, that the public will welcome it eagerly; for with all 
bis affectations he has many admirers, who will, of course, read 
his book. His detractors must read it, too, in order to abuse it 
intelligently, for in this ease the stock criticism will hardly 
answer, for there is only one or two really wicked characters in 
the book—and they are not women! 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD—TUE DOCTOR'S 


FAMILY. By the author of “ Adem Bede.” 

These papers are being published in Blackwood, and this one 
is the first of the series, “Salem Chapel,” the next onr, is still 
unfinished. They are like the authoress’ first tales which ap- . 
peared in Blackwood, and gave her a reputation before ddam 
Bede made her famous. 
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HISTORY OF *RIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED FRED- 


ERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas CaRLyLe. 
umes, Vol. III, New York: Harper & Bros. 


In four vol- 


This new volume of Cartyie’s Liye of Frederick the Great 


will be received with pleasure by all who have re 


ad the other 


two, as it is pleasant when one attempis to read the life of a per- 
son to find out something concerning the acts of the individual, 
and not be solely occupied with the affairs of his father and 
grandfather, We learn that the fears expressed that this was to 
be a fragment, like Macaulay's England, are not correct, us the 
author has the fourth volume in manuscript, and it will be soon 


published. 





American Bacon 1n EnGtayp.—A correpon 
Irish Farmers’ Gazette inquires ;“if the imp 


dent of the 
ortation of 


American bacon into England, is likely to affect the price 


of pigs inIreland?” The editor replies as fol 


lows: 


“There is some expectation that the importation ot 


American bacon may affect the prices of Irish 


bacon, and 


as a consequence the price of pigs, both fat and stores; 
but it is possible that it may not, for the mode of cure and 
the flavor of the American bacon will not make it an ar- 
ticle of general demand amongst the middling and better 
elasses, though it will make a plentiness of animal food 
amongst the lower classes, who seldom or ever touch 
flesh meut. We therefore cannot advise breeders or feed- 


ers of pigs in Ireland to relax their efforts, 
rather recommend the reverse. Bacon and 
been much too high in price for some years p 


but would 
pigs have 
ast, and if 


they do suffer a slight reduction, so must the feeding; 
go that an equilibrium will be kept up. American bacon 


ean be had in Dublin at 5d. per Ib. for the best, 


and down 


to 34d., or less, for eoarser parts, which is a great boon 
to the poor artisan and laborer; while Irish bacon still 


commands 8d. per lb. retail; and there are 


parties in 


Dublin who dress and prepare the best parts of the 
American bacon, even to branding with Limerick and 


other marks, so as to deceive the eye, and sell i 


t as Irish; 


but when cooked, the smell and flavor discovers the 


cheat.” 


Why cannot we make as good bacon asthe Irish? We 
have as good breeds of pigs, and as good food. Cannot 


we make as good pork and bacon? 





The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
R 


oonzster, N. Y., Nov. 25, 


1862. 


Suxox our last report there have been few changes in the wheat 


market. Prices in New York have gone up and dow 


n according 


to the fluctuations in' the price of gold and exchange on England. 
Prices are fuliy maintained, and if anything are a little higher.— 


Corn has advanced 3@4c; and Rye 5e per bushel. 


Oats have 


also advanced about 5c. The greatest advance has been in Bar- 
ley. In this city it has advanced fully 20 cts., and in New York 25 
to 30 cents a bushel since last month! Beans have also advanced 
about 20 cents. Butter in this city declined a little, but prices in 
New York are fully maintained, and are very firm. The high rate 
of exchange has stimulated the exportation of Butter and Cheese 
to an unprecedented degree. From the first of May to the 8ist ol 


October, there were exported to Great Britain from 


New York’ 


15,448,171 Ibs. of Butter, and during the same period of last year, 


only 9,732,905 Ibs. 


This increased demand for Butter to export was foretold in the 
Geneses Farmer. In the October number, page 325, we showed 
that, owing to the high rates of exchange, Butter and Cheese ought 
to be as high im this country as in England, Butter at that 


time was only worth 12 cents a pound in this city, w 


hile in Lon- 


don it was worth from 22c to 28c per Ib. Our prediction has been 
90 far realized, that Butter to-day in New York is worth about as 
much as it is in London. It ought to be'worth quite as much, as the 


premium on exchange will more than pay the whole 
exporting it. 


expense of 


Cheese, like butter. is also higher. It is said that 80; 
extra fine dairies have been sold in New York for 12 to ~ 
pound! 

There has been little change in the English Marke 
last report, 

There is but litile change in the N, Y. Cattle and Sheep 
but a general impression prevails that prices will soon — 
The Pork trade is unusually brisk, and fat hogs are an. 
quickly by the carcass, at 6@63<c per Ib., dead weight “a 
corn fed hogs are worth 5e per Ib., live weight, and the pror ~ 
are favorable for an advance. o 

New York, Nov. 24.—White wheat $1.50@1.60- 

@1 45; Spring Wheat $1,18@1.30. Rye, tea $1.38 
1.60, Corn—Mixed Western 70@72e ; Yellow, 75@ 24 ye 
Southern, 86@84c. Fens, Canadian, $1.00. White Bean bite 
@3.00. Hay, $12@18 per ton. Hops are steady and in He F35 
at prices varying from 13@25c per lb., according to 4 

Butter—Orange county pails, 23@30c ; fall made State, 4Q2s6 
Firkins, State, choice, 22@24c; Pennsylvania and Western ke 
serve, 22@24: Firkins, Western, choice, 16@18e ; tair do, M@lbe 


12e per 


since our 


per Ib. 

Cheese—9@ 124 c per pound. 

Poultry—Turkeys, common, 9@10c; choice and extra qd 
11@18e per Ib.; Spring Chickens, choice, W@l1!c; commen tg 
9c per lb. Ducks, choice, 12@18c ; common, 10@ Le per lb, 

= @43c per pound. 

otatoes—Mercers. $2 (W@2. 50; Peachblow: 62; 
and Prince Albats, $1.50@1.02 per bri. $1.02; Backeys 
a 12 per bri. 
pples—Spitzenburgs, $1.75@1.88; Baldwins and 2 
$1.62@1.75; Greenings, $1.88@1.5v per bri. 2m Apple 

Cni0aGo, Noy. 24.—No. 1 Red Winter Wheat, 95 . 
Spring. 88@Y2c; No, 2, 76@Tic; rejected, ceptor Care L 
8lc. Barley, good to choice, 90e@$1.40; common to fair, THQ Oe, 
Oats 31@35c. Rye 46@4ic. Beans $1.25@2.25. Potatoes The 
per bushel and advancing. Onions, 75c@$1.00 per bush, Ling 
Uhickens, +1.25@1.50 per dozen. Turkeys, 5@tc per lb, 
11@18c per doz. Butter, very firm, at prices varying fon ie 
to 18¢ per lb, Apples, $1 75@ 2.00 per bri. 

Toronto, Nov. 24—Fall Wheat, 85@95c; Spring Wheat 
T5@sse. Rye, 56@6ve. Barley, 97¢@$l.00. Oars, ™ 
Peas, common, 50@56c ; Prussian Blues and Black-eyed 
fats, 6U@65c. Potatoes, 45@50c per bushel. Butter, 16@ 19 per 
Ib. Eggs, 9@11c per doz. Chickens, 30@40c per pair. Duets, 
35@45.: vi ++ Geese, 30@40c each. Turkeys, 40@T5e each, 
Por, $2.50@3.50 per ewt. Hay, $21 per ton. Stray, $14 per 
ton. Wool, 35¢ perlb. Pelis, $1.00 each for fresh, and 0x 
for country skins. 

Partapetputa, Nov. 24.— White Wheat, $1.69@i.10; 
$1.45@1.50. Rye, 90¢@$1.00. Corn, 75c. on PHF sl 
Barley, $1.50. lover Seed, $6.00@6.40 per bushel. Timothy 
Deed, $2.25 per bush. Flax Seed, $2.75 per bush, 

Rocnestez, Nov. 25.—White Wheat, $.20@1.40; Red, 
@1.2". Rye, 65@T'c. Corn, 60c. Oats, 45c. Miltieed chee 
ing, Shorts, 12¢ (13 Ibs): Coarse Middlings, 18¢ (20 lbs); Fine 
Middlings, 40@45e (32 Ibs.). Barley, $1.10@1.28. Beans $20 
@2.25. Pelis fresh, $'.50@2,00. Potatoes, 40@50c per bushdl— 
em Cis@toe per bri. Hay—Clover, $10; good Timsty' 

per ton. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers— and ony 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cen 
a line, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance ‘Iv 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every Rae 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has neatly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no betra 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interese 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if approprias & 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 

8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Gzneser Farmer in those cities, and # 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us ab 
Lowest Rates. 
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A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMAl 
f objects 500 Times, tor 28 CENTS (coin preferred.) 
of different powers for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 
F. H. BOWEN, Box 22%, 
novif Boston, Mam 
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«Everybody shouid have a Copy.” 


Ganaal and Horticultural Pirectory, 


FOR 1863. 





Yun 


PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


k is published at the office of the Genesee Farmer at 
Tene commencement of each year. It was started in 1856, 
gnd anew volume has been published each year since. The vol- 

for 1£63 is now going through the press, and will be ready in 
= days. It contains one hundred and twenty pages, illustrated 
pa many wood cuts, engraved expressly for the work, and filled 
vid information useful to everyone interested in Rural affairs. 
To the Farmer, 
To the Fruit-Grower, 
To the Horticulturist, 


found of the greatest value. 
~~ its contents will be found treatises 


On the Principal Points in the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden ; 

On the Cultivation of the Raspberry ; 

On the Cultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States ; 

On the Cultivation of Currants ; 

On the Culture of Fruit ; 

On the Germination of Seeds ; 

On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane at the 
Forth, and the Manufacture of Sugar ; 

On the Fuchsia, or Lady’s Ear-Drop ; 

On the Turnip Fly ; 

On the Management of Barn-yard Manures ; 

On Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 

On Rural Architecture, Farm-Houees, Barns, &c. ; 

On Restoring a Worn-out Farm ; 

On Propagating Plants from Cutt:nge ; 

On Heliotropes and their Culture ; 

On Plowing ; 

On Dwarf Apples ; 

On Transplanting Evergreens ; 

On Grafting Old Grape Vines ; 

On Ice-Houses ; 

Oa Clearing Land from Bushes ; 

On Destroying Insects ; 
With scores of other articles, all of great value to every man hev- 


arod of land to cultivate. 
a be sent by return mail, prepaid, to any address on the re- 


i -five Cents. 

—" F JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pablisher and proprietor of the Genesee Furmer and Rural 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 

For Two Dollars a dozen copies will be sent prepaid by 
mail to any address. 


THE NEW NATIONAL LOAN. 


UNITED STATES SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
“CALLED FIVE-TWENTIES,” 
AT PAR. 








HE interest on these Bonds is at the rate of Six per cent. per 

Annum, and is payable 1st of May and November in Goxp. 

They are called “ Frve-T wENTIxs,” because redeemable at the op- 
tion of the Government after five or within twenty years. 

The coupon Bonds are issued in denominations of $50, $100, 
$500, $1000, and the Registered Bonds in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500, $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 

To facilitate investment in them, and make them more accessi- 
ble to the public, we have made arrangements to keep on hand a 
constant supply of alli denominations for sale, at the same rate at 
which they are issued by the Government, viz: Par; Interest to 
commence from the date of purchase. 

We are thus enabled to save parties all trouble and delay in 
finding Legal Tender Notes, or otherwise investing in these 


OgpERs OR INQUIRIES BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN- 
tox, and the Bonds will be sent to any address by mail or express 
«desired. Payment may be made in Current Bank Notes, 

@ City Banks, or United States Legal Tender Notes. 

These Bonds are the Cheapest Government Security now in 
& market, and pay the Largest Interest on their cost. They are 
destined to become the BRST KNOWN, MOST POPULAR, and MOST 


The operation of the National Tax Law, which it is now certain 
will uce double the income origina ly anticipated; vill make 
the es of the United States Government the safest and most 
desirable investment in the world, They are in reality-a First 
Mortgage on every thing in the country, as no Kailroad or Cor- 

tion of any kind can pay a dividend, or the interest on its own 
| aes until ‘t has contributed out of its gross income, through the 
operation of the Tax Law, to the support of the National Credit, 

These are the Bonds upon which the Government now relies, 
through the confidence and patriotism of the People, fur con- 
tinued financial support. 

We keep them for sale to encourage investment in them, to 
give the public convenient access to them, and to aid the Govern- 
ment by promoting thir rapid absorption: and the money inves- 
ted in them through us contribute to the direct and immediate 
support of the National Treasury. 

FISK & HATCH, Bank 


Dealers in ali Issues of Government and other First Chase Se- 
curities, 38 Wall st., New York. 
(2 Veposits received and Collections made, 

Government Vouchers negotiated and collected. 
Particular attention given to Orders and Letters from the Coun- 
. declt 





TO DEALERS IN AND CONSUMERS OF 
ONONDAGA SALT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Orrice or Tux Savt Co., or OwonDAGA, 
Syracuse, November 6th, 1862. 

she closing of the Mississippi River by the Rebellion, nas 

temporari.y cut off a large supply of Foreign bali from the 
Western States, and correspondingly increased the demand tor 
our Salt in that direction. To supply this d@mand the Company 
has increased the amount manufaciured this season, to the fal 
extent of the supply of brine. The usual prices were maintained 
— the spring and summer months, and hopes were enter- 
tained that a full supply of Salt would be produced. About the 
first of October, however, it became evident that the demand at 
the West woul! so far exceed the supply, as to advance prices 
entirely beyond the control of the Company, and we have been 
compelled to advance our prices for Salt to correspond some- 
what to its value, in the market. We have, throughout the sea- 
son, maintained stringent measures to prevent its getting into the 
hands of parties for speculation, and have used our utmost efforw 
to furnish it as directly and as cheaply as possible to the con- 
sumer, 

The natural course of trade, had there been no organization 
controlling the distribution of our Salt, would have sent it to the 
highest markets, and the consumer in this Siate would have been 
compelled to pay prices corresponding with its value for the 
West. The Company, taking into consideration its relations to 
Dealers and Consumers of our Sait in this State, decided to pro- 
vide for them, against the advancing prices, by a drawback cor- 
responding with the advance in the regular list price. In our 
Circular, da ed October 6th, we assured the Dealers and Con- 
sumers in this State, that the drawback would be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with our regular List Prices, so as not to increase the 
net cost, for the State Consumption, to over $1.50 per bri. for F ine 
Salt, and in preportion for the other kinds, atthe Works. Since this 
policy was adopted, the cost of Fuel, Barrels and Labor has ad- 
vanced to such an extent that the State Trade is now being sup- 
plied at very nearly the cost of production. 

From the foregoing facts it must be apparent to every one that 
the drawback system has been adopted solely for the benefit of 
Consumers in this State ; and that the Company, to protect iteelf 
from loss beyond the large sum which the drawback will neces- 
sarily and legitimately amocnt to, must require that some trouble 
und responsibility shall be assumed by Dealers who supply the 
State demand. We trust, therefore, that the following general 
provisions will be cheerfully assented to: 

Fiest—Parties purchasing Salt for State Consumption will pay, 
or assume to pay, for the same at the regular List Prices, 
Sxconp—The Company gives to the purchaser a stipulation 
agreeing to py or refund the amount of the drawback, upen 
roper } mar that the Salt has been sold or used fer consumption 
no this State, and will not be removed therefrom; and that the 
benefit of the drawback has been given to the consumer ; that is 
to say, that the Dealer has sold to the Consumer ata price givin 
him a far profit or commission on its cozi, taking the drawbac 
into account; it being understood that in cases where the Dealer 
receives more than such fair prices from the Consumer, the ex- 
cess will be deducted from the drawback. 
Tairv—ihe Dealers claiming drawback, will furnish an ac- 
count of the sale and disposition of each invoice of Salt pur- 
chased, stating to whom the same was sold and delivered, and at 
what price, verified by affidavit—the proper forms for which are 
furnished by the Company. 
All parties interested in Salt for State Consumption, are as- 
sured that the Company will retain a full suppl for that purpose. 

When circumstances seem to require it, ers, if they so 
choose, will be made Agents for the Company. 

novit J. W. BARKER, Secretary. 


N SALE—White Chinese Swan Geese, Cayuga Ducks, Bronze 
J Turkeys, Black — (from a Brahma, 
Dorking and horn Fowls may be by applying to 

declt” las 0. N. BE m Center, Vt. 











AVAILABLE, Of all the Bonds of the Government. 


EMENT, Benningto’ 
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TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 
CAN GIVE STEADY EMPLOYMENT te active young men 
to solicit orders for the LITTLE GIANT SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Price, $15.00—Hemmer, Gauge, Screw-driver and ex- 
tra Needles. Will pay a liberal salary and expenses, or allow 
large commissions, COUNTY RIGHTS given to Agents. An 
Agent wanted in every County. Foy particulars, descriptive cata- 
logue, &c., address, with stamp, T. 8. PAGE, 
dec8t Gen’! Agent for U. 8., Toledo, Ohio. 
6 FP\HE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, 
i} Head, jiair, Neck, Hands, Feet, Skin, with “ Signs or 
Cuaraoter,” and how to read them, given in i 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED FOR 1863, devoted to PurenoLoey, PuystoLoey, 
Puystognomy,. Psycno.oey, and to all that relates to the Intellec- 
tual, Social, Moral and Spiritual Nature of Man. Amply illus- 
trated, and adapted to the comprehension of all. New volume. 
Subseribe now. Only $1. year. Samples, 10 cents. Address, 
dec2t FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 








TO SHEEP BREEDERS. 
VOR SALE—A number of SOUTH DOWN RAMS and 
EWES, Also, SHROPSHIRE DOWN RAMS and EWES, 

very superior. 

They can be seen at the Loriliard Sheep Farm at Fordham, 
Westchester county, N. Y., twelve miles from New York City, on 
the New York and Harlem Railroad. Inquire at 16 and 15 Cham- 
bers street. New York. dectit 


e' 





ILLUSTRATED CATALUGUE 


F Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Roots, Cuttings, &c., by 
mail. Persons in writing will please name some of their 
friends, to whom Catalogues will be sent gratis, Address, 
decit Hi. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 


‘by WN AGENTS WANTED To CIRCULATE A NEW 
series of the Rural American, to be published at Utica, N. 
Y., semi-monthly, at sixty cents a year. Regular issue from 
January Ist, 1563. A splendid paper—purely Agricultural and 
Horticultural—adapted to every State in the Union, Commis- 
sions very large, and a Fifty-Cent Coneord Grape Vine free to 
every subscriber, which is the best early grape in existence! 
My travelling agents sweep towns of nearly every farmer in 
them—no difference on account of the war, Full details given 
in a specimen paper, soon to be ready, which is free to all. 
Address T. B. MINER, 
Clinton, Oneida county, N, Y. 
P. S,—The price is sixty cents in clubs, not fifty cents, as stated 
in the October Farmer. 


THE CHILSON FURNACE. 


HIS celebrated Furnace, which has beer so extensively used 

in pudlie and private buildings, and which has stood the 

test of eqperience after various attempied imitations, is still for 

sale in Rochester. The different sizes are flited for all classes of 

buildings, from the cottage to the church. ‘They can be purchas- 

ed at lower rates than ever before, and any one desiring to man- 

ufacture these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished with a 

full set of iron patterns for all the different sizes. 

Further information cant be obtained from the Editor of this 

paper. sep—tf 


PrAbeees AND OTHERS that wish to obtain quickly, in 
. cash, the highest market prices for their farm produce, must 
send all their butier, cheese, lard, eggs, poultry, hams, game, 
vegetables, green and dried fruits, flour, grain, seeds, &c., Ke., to 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
82 Jay Street, New York. 








He returns the cash in ten days after receipt of goods, makes ad- | the rarest and most valuable varieties. 


vances on consignment, or buys for cash; and sends a weekly 
“* Price Current” to all shippers. oc2t 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON. 
200 or 500 yard spools, White, Biack, and Colored, 


Eo MACIIINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
thread, and BROOK’S SIX COKD RED TICKET for under 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city dnd country; also 
in cases of 10% dozen each, assor.ed pumbers, by WM. HENRY 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


‘ WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 


E will sel! Stereotypes of the Wood Cu.s used in the Gene 
see Furmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Direc- 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be found, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roongsrer, N. Y. 





| 





TO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEar. 


CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE 


9 


MANUFACTURERS 9} 
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“ 
BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 
| ee SEPARATING OATS, BARLEY, AND OTHERFp. 
eign substances from Wheat, it is the Best, simu, 
CHEAPEST and only Machine ever invented, that thoroughly x 
complishes the desired end, Farmers can always get fon tve 
to ten cents per bushel more for their Wheat it properly cleaned, 
It cleans from 150 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operie it, 


and its exceeding ‘ 
LOW PRICE 

Brings it within the reach ot every Farmer. On receiptof EIGHT 
DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instructions for operating) 
will be shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage inthe 
sale of the Machine and purchasing by the dozen, will havea 
fuir discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. Y., 

Sole Manufacturen, 





CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 
| APPLE GRAY, LONG TAILS, HEADS WELL UP; LONG 
range in action; weight, eleven to twelve hundred; ag, 
seven to eight years, 16 hands high. Any person having asoué 
pair of horses for sale, answering the description, will pleases 
dress notf GEO. A. PRINCE, Buffelo, N. ¥. 
- 
CHOICE NATIVE ANDI FOREIGN GRAPE 
7 INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARG 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including al 
Send for a Price List 
LENK & CO, 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 








Address 

novif 
GS SROESHTRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT SHEP 
h FOR SALE. 

Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rama, 
South Down Ewes. 
G2 Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. of 
oc-3t JACOB LORILLARD. 


—— 





AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
FOR A CEMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
ri) n T——To BE 1ssvep By The Ar 
REB K L LI¢ YN pone +t Publishing Co 
Prospectus and Descriptive Circulars sent free to the 
who'write to E, G. STORKE, Auburn, NY. 


R ANNUAL—For 1856, °57, 58, 59, "60, "61 ani 
62 will be seni, prepaid to any address for $1.40. 
JOSEPH HARBIS, Rochester, N Y. 
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THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR NEWSPAPER, 


SHEET, SO AS TO BE EASILY SEPARATED 
INTO 


TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


posuisHED ON A DOUBLE 





jn religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, fair and 
igprtial report every week of all matters of general interest 


IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 
In Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities, 


ng great principles with freedom and eandor, and giv- | 


date tallest and latest intelligence of all the movemeuts of the 

tay. IT SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENT 

with VIGOR, FIDELITY and ZEAL, in its efforts to 
CRUSH THE REBELLION, 

And restore the Union and preserve the Constitution. It ecriti- 


cines with freedom whatever meusares are not adapted to the ac- 
shment of these ends: but its steady purpose, from the 


i 
eine of the war, has been, and will be, to uphold the hands | 


inn - 
~ srengthen the heart of the Government, while it puts forth 
jwenergies to protect us against the most unholy rebellion that 


ever disturbed the peace of any country. 

The New York Ubserver is the most complete family newspa- 
“J IN THE WORLD, 

tp the variety of its Departments, 

In the fullness of its Information, 


In the extent of its C rrespondence, 
Inthe number of minds enlisted in its editorial and other col- 


"the amount of money expended in procuring materials to 


ich and adorn its pages, 
in the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that per- 


vades the paper. ’ E 

la its stores of anecdote. biography, poetry, science, art, ard 
general literature, will strive to exceed every other weekly 
ny Wpape’. : 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following 
valuabic premiums for 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ix ALL CaSES, the NEW sUBSC' IBERS must be those who have 
atin their mon or others’ names, taken the paper during the 


post year. 





To Ministers and Others. 


The Annals of the American Pulpit, by William B. Sprague, p. 
p, are comprised in seven large octavo volumes, viz: 


Cemrretntional, .. ccccccccccccccccccossecces 2 vols, 
Presbyterian, 9 * 
Methodist,........- Ps 
Episcopal,.......%.. ¢ 
PR “ ' 





They contain the biegraphy of more than a thousand minis- 
ters. and a histo-y of each denomination. with a statement ot its 
dctrinal views, making a complete library of religious biog- 
phy and history. The lives of t-eae ministers are interspersed 


vith memorable anecdotes and incidents, and illustrated by lete | 


fer from distinenishe1 statesmen and clergymen, rendering the 
volumes an inexhaustible source o: instruction and entertain- 


ment. 


The publishers’ price for the seven volumes is $18.50. We 


wil furnish the whole set to the order of any person who will | 


send Us TWELVE New subscrib-rs with the payment for one year, 


or any two volumes for four new subscribers, or any one vol- | 


ume for two new subscribers, In all eases the money ($2.50 for 
each subseriber) must be ; aid in advance, 
To Farmers and Others. 


We will furnish the whole set of the following works to any | 
one who will send us fficen new subscribers—with payment of | 


$2.50 in advance op each for one vear—viz: 


American Farmer's Enevel -pedin, ........06-06- $4.00 
Alen’s (K. L.) American Farm Book, ....... a 
Allen (J. Fisk) on the Curtare of the Grape,......- 1.00 
Pe PHU GPCR, ones i cccnsqccccsaccssvoses 1.25 
Boussingault’s Rnral Feonomy.........0.eeeeee eee 1.95 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant,......... 1.50 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory, ....... 1.25 
Comprehensive Farm Record,, .o....cce. sees eeee 8.00 
Dadd's Modern TH ree Doetor, . 0... ...cecee ee ee eee . 1.00 
Dad's American Cattle Doctor, .........--+ bong ee 
Dana's Muck Manuul, .... Mai Wcec sens ceconbonbans 1.00 
French’s Farm Drninage,.....0.. esos eceseees sasee. 


Garlick’s Fish Cu ture, ........... 
Herbert's Hints to Horse-keeners,. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens,.. 





To any one sending us ten new subscribers, and advance pay- 
ment for exch one yenr, we will send the Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 
Farm Record, and any five otter books on the list—or the en- 

| tire list, except the Eneyclopedia and Record. 

For five new subscrivers, with pa ment in advance, we will 
rend the Farmer’s Encyclopedia and Farm Record, or any other 
| five books in the list. 
| For four new subscribers and payment, the Encyclopedia and 
| any book less than $3 
® Fue three new subscribers, the Farm Record and any dollar 
| DOOR, . 
| For two new subscribers, any two books in the list costing less 
} than $8 each. And for one new subscriber, any book costing 
leas than $3 on the list, 

These books will be sent by mail or express, at the option or 
~~~ ot the subscribers. : 

Every evening devoted to canvassing may secure one or more 
} Of these volumes, 
| They are among the most practical works. now published on 

the subjects treated, With this collection of books in his library, 
| neither the beginner nor the more advanced farmer need gu fur- 
| ther for the instruction desired in any branch of his pareus. 

They are bere placed within the reach of every young man 

| in the country, without a dollar in money. 

Specimen copies of the Taner sent free toany address. no2t 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr, & CO., 

Editors and Proprietors, 87 Park Row, New York. 


| 
i 
| 





| TO FARMERS AND LUMBER DEALERS. 


| C'CRIBNER’S READY-RECKONER AND LOG BOOK 18 
K the most popalar and saleable book ever published on that 
| subject, The sales now amount to over 800,000 copies. The 
calculations are 8 arranged as to be easily understood, and can 
be relied on with perfect safety. 11 is designed expressly for 
} Boat-builders, Ship-builders, Lumber Merchants, Mechanies, and 
} contains fall and correct measurement of seantiing, bourds, 
| plank, enbical contents of round and square tin.ber, saw-logs, 
| wood, tables of wages by the month, board, rent, interest tables, 
&e.. &e 
| No farmer, lumber merchant or business man should be with- 
| out & copy. as the price is nothing in comparison to its value. 
For twenty-five cents | will send a book to any address free of 





' 


miange, 
PROOK SELLERS AND BOOK AGENTS WANTING to in- 
| terest themselves in the sale of the book in Lumber Regions, can 
have them upon such terms as will make it an objeet to push the 
book, and can make money by so doing. Address 
| GEO. W. FISHER, Bookseller and Stationer, 


| nov2t Rochester, N. 


| The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with7a 
guurantee of its prompt and safe deiivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction No more iveattine 
; needies! No more missing stitches! Notrouble in making any 
| garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
| in cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
| chasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
| and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Macine, 
(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogne of styles and prices, A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberntly. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
437 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS, 
7 OTR SONS NEED A BUSINFS* EDUCATION: WITH- 
out it they may plow and reap as their grandfathers did 

before them, but they cannot, without such instruction, intelji- 
gently, methodically. or accurately, set about t e successful pros- 
ecution of that especially close business, Modern Agriculture. 
| ‘Lhere is one institution in the country, and but one, where stu 
| dents are thoroughly trained, as well as theoretionlly teughi— 
where eight to twelve weeks atiendanee secures a perteet knowl 
edge of every legal form of procedure in every known branch of 
enterprise, and a ready aptitude or skill in practical business 
wnatters, 

For information, address the Principal of “ Zastman’s Modd 
Mercantile College,” Rochester, N. Y. nov-3t 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


\ TE have the back numbers of the Genesee Former, hand- 

som ly bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849 1-58, 
1855, 1856. 1857.. 1858. 1859, 1860 and 18°91) They wil besent free 
to any address for $1.00 each, The Ivat six volomes, from 1°56 to 
1861 inclusive, handsomely bound, will be sent free by express, 
or by mail postage paid, for $5.00. Adress 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 
Roch: ster, N, Y, 





July, 1862.—21t 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 18638. 


A GREAT PREMIUM .LIST! 


BOOK PRIZES! 
SEED PRIZES!! 
CASH PRIZES!!. 











All Prizes and No Blanks! 





Wer spare no pains to make the GENESEE FARMER worthy 
the patronage of every farmer and fruit-grower in the United 
States and Canada. It has already a very large circulation, but 
there is no reason why it may not be doubled during the coming 
year. All that is necessary, is for our friends to take hold of the 
matter in their respective localities, and present the claims of the 
Genesee Farmer to their neighbors and friends As some in- 
ducement for them to act as agents in getting eubscribers, we of- 
fer the following premiums: 

AND FIRST TO THE LADIES,.— There are some ladies 
who already act as agents for the Genesee Farmer, and those 
who do are always successful in getting subscribers. We want 
more agents among our farmers’ sons and daughters, We offer 
the following: 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS TO THE LADIES. 


1. To every lady who sends us before the first of next January, 
Ave subscribers for 1563, at 60 cents cach, we will send, pre-paid, 
by return mail, a copy of Mrs. Haus’s Modern Cookery Book, price 
$1; ora dollar package containing sixteen varieijes of the choic- 
est and most-beautifiul flower seeds, such as we know every lady 
would like to have growing in the garden, 

@. To every lady sending us fifteen subscribers at 60 cenis each, 
before the first of next January, we will serd, prepaid, by return 
mail, a beautiful copy of the Rural Poetry of the English Lau- 
guage; price $3. ; 

PREMIUMS FOR BOYS. 

1. To every boy who shall send us before the first of January, 
1968, three sub-cribers, at 60 cents each, we will send, prepaid, 
by return mail, a copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier, 
price 50 cents; or a copy of Lienie’s Animal Chemistry. 

2. To every boy sending us jour subscribers, (as above,) we wil 
send, prepaid, by return mail, a volume of the Ganesze Far- 
expr for 1856, neatly bound in stiff paper cover: price 75 cents. 

8. To every boy sending us jive subscribers, (as above) we will 
send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of Ropeers’ Scientific 
Agricuture, or a volume of the Genzsem Faruer for 1°60, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. The wholesale price of the laiter is $1, 
and there is no cheaper work. 

4 To every boy sending us sé enbseribers, (as above.) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of Everybody’s Lawyer, 
or The Horse aud his Diseases; price $1.25. 

5. To every boy sending us eight subscribers, (as above,) we 
will send, prepaid, by return maila complete set of the Rurat 
ANNUAL anDd Horticutrvrat Directory for eight years — 
(1856-7-8-9, "69, °61, 62 and °63.) ' Price 25cents each. No young 
farmer or gardener should be without a complete set of thie work 

6. To every boy sending us fifteen subscribers, (as above) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Rural Poetry of 
the English Language; price $3. (This is a most beautiful and 
appropriate book for a Christmas or New Years present.) 

7. To every boy sending us “centy-five subscribers, (as above) 
we will send, prepaid, by express, the last six volumes of the 
Gavyusee Farmer, (1856-7-8-9, °60 and ’61,) handsomely bound in 
eloth. The price is $i each, and there is no cheaper work pub- 





Wehed, No young farmer could have a better work in bis library. 





6 ——_—= 
It will be seen that the above prizes are for subscribers at ry 
ty Cente each, If sent in during the present month, ltorenie 
the last two numbers of this year, (November and Decenie) 
will be sent to each subscriber free, These prizes are offe : 
only to the ladies and boys, the object being to get ee ie 
ested in the circulation of the Farmer. ; 


PREMIUMS FOR EVERYBODY, 
At our Lowest Club Rates of 50 Cents each, 


1. To every person sending us sf@ subscribers, a BO cents eae 
(83.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Be, 
RAL ANNUAL for 1863, 45 - 


2% To every person sending us ten subscribers at Our loweg 
club rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send a COPY Of the 
Geyrske Farmer for 1863, and also a copy of the Ruraz Ay 
NUAL for 1863, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 ots, 


8. To every person sending us sfrteen subscribers at 50 cong 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a package of flower 
and vegetable seeds, containing twelve papers of choice Varia 
ties, price $1, or a handsomely bound volume of the Gry 
Fanmenr for 1860: price $1. And also a free copy of the Fu 
mer and Rurat Annvat for 1863, $1.85, 


4. To every person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 ceny 
each, ($1000) we wi'l send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Everybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $135: 
and also two free copies of the Farmer for 1863, $2.45, 


5. To every person sending us twenty-four subscribers, a y 
cents each, ($12.00) we will send either of the above books and, 
dollar package of vegetable and flower seeds, and a free copy o; 
the Gunrsxe Farmer and Runa. ANNvAL for 1863, $30, 


Those getting higher clubs than the above, will probably take 
some of the following C..su Prizes. If not, books and seeds » 
desired, will be sent in the same ratio: 


CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZzy!!! 


~ (\—TO THE PERSON sending us the highed mumbe 
$5 of subseribers, before the 15th of February, 18, g 
our lowest clab rates of 50 cents each, we will send Furr Do- 
LARS in cash, 
ta 9 f\—TO THE PERSON sending us the second highat 
Se) number, (as above,) we will send Turmty Dou 
in cash, 

: =| THE PERSON sending us the third Mgha 
$2 number, (as above,) we will send Twenty Dotus 
in eash. 

ta-q¢ ~—TO THE PERSON sending us the fourth highe 
S15 number, (as above,) we will send Firrezy Dou 
in eash, 

—TO THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest om 
$10 ber (as above.) we will send Ten Do.uars in cash, 


~@—TO THE PERSON sending us the sixth highest up» 
$5 ber, (as above,) we wtil send Fivz Do.uass in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest mm 
7 ber, (as above,) we will send Four Dotanrs in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest um» 
$3 ber, (as above,) we will send Turse DoLiars in cash 


(2 The number of subscribers, and the names of those sent 
ing the largest clubs, will be announced in the March numberd 
the Farmer, and the cash immediately paid. 

Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to am 
address, We send the papers wherever the members of the cut 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent inal a 
one time. Names can be added at any Time. and all that a 
sent in before the fffeenth of February will be counted in, Seal 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

G2" Money may be sent by mail at our risk, you need note 
gister the letters, 

Address JOSEPH HARKIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
November 1, 1862, Rocuzsrss, N. ¥. 
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